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Mr. Duffin Lights 
birthday 


ere 


O™ MR. DUFFIN is something of 
a sentinentalist, and the other 
day when they brought in the first 
proof pages of the new February 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES he came walk- 
ing through the door carrying a 
large birthday cake and one small 
candle. 


It’s hard to realize that a year 
has passed since the first issue of 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES came rolling 
off the press. It was like trying to 
raise a baby without the “book” 
those first i issues. Our main 
goal was to find out what you 
hobbyists wanted in the way of stories, pictures and features. 
Through the past twelve months we've read with interest your 
letters commenting on this or that about the magazine. You've 
probably noticed that many of your suggestions have appeared in 
print not long after you wrote. We hope you'll keep right on 
that way. 


After the birthday cake was practically depleted, Duffin began 
to wonder about the future, and by digging away at one writer 
and then another (which he says is better than crystal ball gazing) 

he decided your tomorrows would be 
very bright with the new and unusual 
in the hobby field —shellcraft, home 
decorations, writing, collecting, and 
scores of other topics and features. 


Just to give you a behind the scenes 
glimpse of things, Duffin felt we 
should tell you paper is still scarce, 
and that if your subscription is expir- 
ing soon it would be a very good idea 
to renew now. You can rest assured 

that we'll take care of old friends first in entering subscriptions, 
so if you want to be sure of not missing a copy —or if a friend 
has seen your copy of PROFITABLE HOBBIES and wants it for him- 
self, you'd better sit right down and let us know. 


Just put bem name and address 


on a slip of paper, add $3.00 and 
mail it back to PROFITABLE HOB- 
pies, F14 Handcraft Building, 
Kansas City 16, Mo. We'll see 
that your subscription is entered 
right away. If your present sub- 
scription has a month or two left 
to run, we'll add twelve months 
to it 
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Profitable Hobbies is published monthly 
by Modern Handcraft, Inc., 3958 Central 
Street, Westport Station, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. Entered as second class matter April 
11, 1946, at the Post Office at Kansas City, 
Missouri, under the act of March 3, 1879. | 


Twenty-five cents a copy. Annual sub- |} 


scriptions $3.00 in the United States and | 


its possessions, and in the countries of the || 


Pan American Union; $3.50 in Canada. 
Foreign subscriptions, $4.00. One month’s ~ 
advance notice required for change of sub- || 
scription address. Both old and new ad- || 


dresses must be given, and request marked | 
for Circulation Department, Profitable “| 


Hobbies. Printed in the U. S. A. Copy- 
right 1946 by Modern Handcraft. 


Contributors should make a copy of all 
manuscripts submitted. Every effort will 
be made to return unavailable manuscripts, 
ape aphs, and diagrams if accompanied 

sufficient first class postage, but Profit- 


able Hobbies will not be responsible tos | 


any loss of such material, 
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Saati ARE IMPORTANT only to 
the young and PROFITABLE HOB- 
BIES is no exception. With this issue 
we have attained the grand age of 
one and with understandable pride 
we can look back on a year of ac- 
complishment. PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
has in its brief existence made a 
place for itself in the vast magazine 
world. True, not a large one, but a 
permanent place nonetheless. 

Quietly and without fanfare the 
magazine was launched and you, the 
readers, gave it a nod of approval 
from the beginning. In a hectic year 
of publishing, when both old and 
new publications felt the pinch of 
rising costs and shortage of materials, 
your letters and suggestions helped to 
keep PROFITABLE HOBBIES on the 
beam. 

Our magazine has changed radi- 
cally in a year’s time and right now 
when we are gathering up filing cases 
and typewriters preparatory to mov- 
ing into our spick-and-span new plant, 
our head is dancing with ideas you 
have given us for the improvement of 
the book in the future. 

Birthdays are a time for long 
winded pronouncements, too, but 
we'll skip all that. The only thing 
we will say is what we have said here 
before: PROFITABLE HOBBIES is your 

- magazine; we want each issue to be 
as you want it. We will be guided 
by your wishes. That’s a promise. 


F- LOUIS FRIEDMAN, author of 
“Pleasure With Plastics” on page 
+0, lives in the hills above Hollywood 
where his neighbors include Sydney 
Greenstreet and Peter Lorre. A native 
of St. Louis, Mr. Friedman engaged 
in advertising and promotion work in 
New York for 15 years, while his 
wife edited Current Biography. Three 
years ago the Friedmans moved to 
California, and to quote Mr. Fried- 
man, “after living in basements and 
shacks on the beach for three months 
because we couldn’t find an apart- 
ment and no one would take us in 
with our boy, we decided to sink all 
our .cash in a house and live like 
human beings.” After he became a 
home owner Mr. Friedman developed 
the hobbies of gardening and wood 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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WHERE HOBBY RIDERS TIE UP FOR PROFIT 


IDEAS e MARKETS ¢ EXCHANGES © BUYERS @ SELLERS 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


THE HITCHING POST GETS 
RESULTS 


Profitable Hobbies 
Dear Friends, 


It may interest you to know that in 
the short time I have advertised in 
your magazine I have received orders 
from 33 states and Canada. Keep up 
the good circulation. 


Jack Bailes. 


The charge for classified advertisements is 10 cents a word payable in advance by check, cash or money order. All classified set 
solid, without display, leaded, or blank space. All copy subject to publisher’s approval. For clarity, please type or print your copy. Be 


sure that check, currency or money order accompanies copy. Send your copy in at once and 


we will run it in the next available issue. 








ART, ART SUPPLIES 


BUTTONS 








STENCILS — READY CUT for fabric painting. 
Handkerchiefs, Scarfs, Luncheon Cloths, Blouses, 
etc. Free Details. M. Towle, 617 Mulberry, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


BOOKS, PATTERNS 


MANUFACTURE WOOD TOYS for a pleasant 
profitable hobby. 35 patterns of action pull toys, 
doll table and chairs, high chair, ironing board, 
w. barrow, e and , trucks, etc., 
$1.00. 20 modern pull toy patterns, 50c. 35 
patterns: circus wagons, trucks, ambulance; 
tractor, locomotive, pull toys, etc. $1.00. Conti- 
nental Flomecrafters, 907 Birch, Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin. 


LOOKING FOR A CERTAIN BOOK? We locate 

on any subject, our search service covers 
the enter, try us. The Audubon Book Service, 
415 Lincoln Ave., Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 


CATALOG: Patterns plywood Novelty Furniture 
Letters, Numerals, Plaques, Frames, Weather- 
vanes, Silheuettes, Lawn Ornaments. 100 Books 
and Booklets on Crafts and Hobbies, Picture 
Frame Mouldings, Tools, Large Line Decal 
Transfers. Other lines. Hundreds of articles 
finely &lustrated. Write Wo-Met Shop, Ashburn, 
Georgia. 














START A BUTTON Collection. An assortment 
of old buttons, goofies, stencil and ringer but- 
tons for $1.25. The folio ‘The Beginning But- 
ton Collector’s Guide,” $1.00. O’Rourke, 214 
York Street, Jersey City, N. J. 





CONTESTS 


PRIZE CONTEST INSTRUCTOGRAPH is your 
passport to America’s Million Dollar Hobby! Fea- 
tures nearly a million dollar’s worth of exemplary 
prize-winning entries. Accompanied by current 
announcements that enable you to start winning 
huge prizes immediately. Price $2.00 subject to 
return and refund if not pleased.. National Con- 
test Bulletin, Box 2685-B, Miami 31, Florida. 








DOLLS 





DUSKY DANCERS: Irresistible, colorful, $2.00 
pair. Sara Manbeck, Ankeny, Iowa. 





INTRODUCTORY OFFER: Lapel dolls 50c, 
Chinamen, Dutch Boy, Cowboys, Girls. June 
Doll Originals. June B. Jenkins, 97 Estelle Rd., 
East Haven, Conn. 





AUTHENTIC NORWEGIAN DESIGNS for 
Painting and Needlework. Trace onto wood, fur- 
niture, fabrics, etc. Twelve different designs, 
three different borders, various sizes. Color guide 
and instructions. Thirty designs on four e 
sheets $1.00. B. C. Robertson, 5822-PH Park, 
Minneapolis 7, Minn. 


EASY TO MAKE thirteen inch doll pattern 
15c. Pair boy and girl 25c. Mrs. Ernest N. 
a” 4078 Verona St., Los Angeles 23, 
alif. 








MINERAL AND FOSSIL COLLECTORS—Read 
The Earth Science Digest. Send 25c for sample 
copy of the newest most progressive of the 
geological publications. Address: E. S. D., Box 
37, Dept. PH, Omaha 3, Nebr. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


CAVIES: Quality breeders for sale, all colors. 
Booklet on care 10c, Price list free. L. M. Landis, 
R. D. Doylestown, .Pa. 


QUICK PROFITS selling individualized belts, 
buckles, cap badges, tie holders, uniforms. 
Choice of thousand emblems. Sure repeat orders. 
Easy Selling outfit offer. Write HOOK-FAST 
COMPANY, Dept. 26, Roanoke, Virginia. 


$46 FROM SQUARE FOOT OF PLYWOOD. 
Jigsaw necessary: Excellent Home _ Business. 
rite, Woodarts, X-8, Bridgewater, Mass. 


WHOLESALE CATALOG, directory 10c, thou- 
sands of articles. Stafford Sales, 961% N. Jef- 
ferson Ave., Indianapolis 1, Ind. (Dept. PHK.) 


OPERATE PROFITABLE mail order business. 
+ opportunity. For details write Wm. 

- Baker, 87 Boiling Spes.. Avenue, East 
Rutherford, N. J. 




















PORTRAIT DOLLS of famous people, fictional 
characters. True to life modeling of heads, hands, 
done in composition. Dressed in authentic cos- 
tume. Send for price list. Stamp please. Lewis 
Sorensen, 1401 So. Eastside St., Rt. 4, Box 19, 
Olympia, Wash. 





DOLLS—NUTMEG HEADS, Marionettes made 
and dressed to order. Fisher, 112 Middlefield, 
Middletown, Conn. 





THE KNOT DOLL. Made of bits of silk knotted. 
No sewing whatever, all joinings knotted $1.50. 
Florence Nelson, 79 East San Fernando St., San 
Jose 21, California. 





SHREVEPORT DOLL HOSPITAL. Mrs. Goss, 
2456 Hill St., Alexandria 9, La. 





WANTED — OLD DOLLS or heads of china, 
bisque, parian, or wax. Mrs. M. Moore, 1891 
Twin Palms Drive, San Marino, California. 





EDUCATIONAL, INSTRUCTION 





VETERANS! Get Gov’t Job. Inexpensive Keyed 
Tests help you in Exam. Write, Ozment School, 
103, St. Louis, Mo. 


HOBBY SUPPLIES 





WHITTLERS’ SUPPLIES — Readi-cut Blanks, 
Special Woods, Knives. ‘Old’? Whittler—1402 
Charles, LaCrosse, Wis. 





BOOKS FOR ALL HOBBIES. Send for list — 
stating your hobby. Acme Service, 2040 Wash- 
ington Street, Allentown, Pa. 





JEWELRY 





ORIGINAL DESIGNS, beautiful colered glazed 
ceramic earrings $1.00. Mrs. H. S. Pratt, 107 
Lake Shore Dr., Westwood, Mass. 





MAGIC 





MYSTIFY, ENTERTAIN Your Friends. 64 page 
book and Magic catalog $1.00. Magic catalog 
only, 25c. Herbert, H-192 N. Clark, Chicago 


MAMMOTH MAGIC-JOKER assortment, $1.00! 
Guaranteed. Harley Steele, Maumee 6, Ohio. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





ROCKET TO THE MOON! Join U. S. Rocket 
Society now! Quarter brings informative appli 
cation. Box 29, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 


FRIENDSHIP GARDEN SACHETS 25c. Turtle 
soap cases 50c. Flo-May, Colchester, Vt. 


MAKE MONEY, HAVE FUN! You can now 
color photos beautifully. Easy, inexpensive 
methods. Details free. Letra Company, Box 89D. 
Westwood, N. J. 


MOUSTACHE CUPS: Bought, sold or traded. 
Inquiries invited. Gladys Byington, 870 South 
L. Street, Livermore, if, 


PENMANSHIP-If poor, I’ve good news for you 
d name in own hand-writing. No obligations. 
OZMENT, 4, St. Louis, Mo. 


MECHANICS, HOBBYISTS, Heavy Duty Car- 
bide Tipped Scriber, 6” Long Mark, Etch., use 
as Glass Cutter, $1.00. Used Aircraft Tinsnips, 
Resharpened, Right or Left Hand, $2.00. Frank- 
~ E. Penny, 210 N. Penn St., West Chester. 

enna. : 




















PRESERVE YOUR FAMILY TREE on a Gallo- 
way Ancestry Chart. Durable-Beautiful-Complete. 
$1.00 each, postage geld. Galloway Ancestral 
Charts, 318 E. Union St., Pasadena 1, Calif. 





GREETING CARDS 





BOX OF BEAUTIFUL Easter Cards $1.00 sent 
Postpaid. Geo. M. Lynch, Warren, Ind. 





PERSONAL POSTALS, name cards. 100, $1.25. 
Sanford, 1226 6th, Des Moines 14, Towa. 


PHOTOS, POSTCARDS, 8000 subjects. 50 as- 
sorted 50c prepaid. Jack’s Hobby Shop, 591 
12th St., Oakland 7, Calif. 


AMAZING BARGAIN! 20 sheets linen-finish 
stationery (6x10 enon), 20 matching envelopes. 
20 Personalized Post Cards; all neatly printed 
with your name and address, postpaid, $1.00. 
Midwest se iggy | Service, Dept. 7-H, 1024 
Quincy, Topeka, Kansas. 
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LEARN VENTRILOQUISM, 3c stamp brings 
pre Smith, Dept. 602, 801 Seasioe, 
eoria, 


pn mac ee Velvet chenille * 


juin 
Kiehl, 2917 Fourth, me 


-, Canton 
3, 3. Ob: “g 





YOU CAN ENTERTAIN with Chalk Talks. 
peg Saag John Balda, Trick Cartoonist, Osh- 


ORDERS TAKEN for for anything Crocheted and 
Dalke, 775 Bennett St., P< Pases. : 


PLAQUES, ART SUPPLIES 


Car ar AO ee 
7 
Filbert, Detroit 5, runditz,. 











OLD LICENSE PLATES wanted from every- 
where. Anthony Shupienus, Newport, New Jer- 
sey. 


10c BRINGS MANY HOBBY Publications. 
Jones, 1210H Dudley, Utica, N. Y. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME: Assemble colorful 
handmade jewelry! Dollar starts you. Free de- 
= Plastic Works, 712 Kimball, Danville -21, 











DAHLIA SEEDS: Exhibition or Giant; Minia- 
ture, light or dark foliage, 25c package. Phillips, 
Neshaminy, Pa 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS. Profitable, low-cost feed- 

ing, small space required, small investment.-Com- 

ee details 25c. Guinea Pig Farms, H3456 
est 116th St., Chicago 43. 


MOUSTACHE CUPS WANTED, left-handed 
ones only. Guild, 1171 Washington St., West 
Newton 65, Mass. 


ED HANDMADE WALLETS. Unborn Calf. 
Prion Black. Nalria Edwards, Fayetteville, Ala. 











Me ogy at vani! 7 Mrs. Willies — 
sets. 
Box 95, ‘Wyoming. Minn. 
GROCHETED. BABY SETS, Sacque, Bonnets, 
oo FH or 


Bedjackets, 
cel Dora 1 aay, 259 E. 10th Street, In- 





PRINTING, SUPPLIES 


Sited BEDS S050 73 hace uate 
uantities 

ess, 48 hour service; samples, pi ly free. 

Fidelity Company, Parkersburg 4, W. Va. 








SAUER TAREN Ee mpage & 
embroidery. Mrs. Homer D. Appling, Mont- 
gomery City, Mo. 


EXPERT CROCHETING — Instruction leaflet 
must accompany order. Several articles always 
teady. Shut in. Nellie Saxton, Antelope, Mont. 


FELT FOR NEEDLECRAFT. ss inch Felt 
squares. colors and grades. 9 pe. assort- 
ment $1.00, = pe. assortment $2.50. Plus 25c 
and handling. Add 10c for Color 
Chart on yard goods. THE FELT CRAFTERS, 
FELTCRAFT D .» PLAISTOW 13, N. H. 


NOVELTIES 














INCORPORATE YOUR BUSINESS, Delaware 
laws. Many advantages, free details. Tax Re- 
search Bureau, Inc., Delaware Trust Building, 
Wilmington, Del. 


SELL “GO TO CHURCH” SEALS, stick any- 
where. Help yourself, help your Church. Sell 
easy. Send 25c for One llar’s worth and 
“How To Sell _— J. F. Snyder, 110 Crest- 
mont, Reading, P 


TABLE-TOP THEATRE-—=a startling new idea in 
entertainment. More fun than a movie! Consists 
of 1 standard Stereoscope and 12 three-dimension 
views. Shows our cunnin 
exciting, realistic Scenes. Send your name and 
address on al for sample scene, List and 
Prices. Trinity Studios, Box 6073 Term-Annex 
Dallas, Texas. 











MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 





GUITARISTS DREAM CHART: shows names, 
symbols, readings, diagrams fingerings, all guitar 
chords. $1.00. — Box 21-GPH, Lefferts, 
Brooklyn 25, N. Y 





NEEDLECRAFT, WEAVING 


WANT TO BUY kitchen yo ay > material 
¢ reliable company. riggs, Smithshire, 
inois. 


ORDERS ‘TAKEN: Crocheting, Knitting, or 
Embroidery articles. Mrs. Jose H illoza, EIl- 
lensdale, Dela. 


PATCHWORK APRONS MADE. Pre-war prints. 
i ete each. Esther Grove, Box 133, Oxford, 
ndiana. 


COLORFUL PATCHWORK APRONS. Small 

$1.20; Medium, $1.35; Large, $1.50. Postpaid. 

Hazel’ Davidson, 184 Bradstreet Ave. .» Revere, 
ass. 


RAYON, HAND WOVEN, crocheted edge pot 
holders. ” Assorted colors. 25c per pair post paid. 
Otto Swingle, Oak Knoll, Mackinaw, I1l. 


STRIKING RAG RUGS, Beautiful colors, 24x 
48 inches, $2.00 Postpaid. Blind Weaver, Joseph 
Keen, 936 Federal St., Camden, N. J 


TIE AROUND APRONS 50c and 75c. Carrie 
Hooper, Early, Iowa. 























Table-Top Dolls in. 


ORIGINAL, useful, artistic Hall Trees, Book 
Ends. Chas. H. Sumner, Bloomingdale, Mich. 


HOBBYIST ATTENTION! Send for free 
list: novelty salt peppers, shoes, pitchers, Brine 
vases, dogs, cats, o> mena pigs, miscel- 
laneous. Weinstein’s Gift Shoppe, 229 S. Wash- 
ington Street, Peoria 2, Illinois. 


BEAUTIFUL CERAMIC JEWELRY, made to 
order, shells, glazes, supplies for ail jewelry. 
Mrs. Lena Kenyon, Burk Ave., R.F.D. West- 
ville, N. J. 


SEQUIN EARRING KIT, Directions and Ma- 
terials, $1.00. Mrs. Oneill Olson, Cortland, Ill. 


ASSEMBLE AND SELL modern buttoncraft 
jewelry. Fast sellers, profitable. Instruction 
Fs sales plan and loolenety kit. 1 25. 
O’Rourke, 214 York Street, Jersey City, N. J. 

















MIDGET BIBLE, 64 Selected Pages, size of - 


postage stamp. 2 Samples 25c, antity $6 
100. Cameramen, 542 5th eg pom ork 
New York. 


UNIQUE, CHIC, DIFFERENT—Handmade black 
walnut belts made to order. Send waist measure 
and $3.50 to L. S. Byrd, Banner Elk, N. C. 





RABBITS 


Fae Sobor = RABBIT RAISING; big food and 
fur demend, we supply stock and year * 


ion to “Rabbi 
Profi ade A erature free. Relia liable Fur Indus 


» PH, Montebello, California: 








RADIO, ELECTRICAL 


ELECTRIC. PENCIL: Writes, Engraves ali 
Metals. $1.00 postpaid. Beyer Mfg., 4515-M 
Cottage Grove, Chicago 15. 


LAMPS, ADAPTERS, 10 In. Rayo Shade Hold- 
ers, Chimney Holders, an oe soceses Fes Cata- 
oo 10c. Gyro Lamps, 5 Chicago 











RUBBER STAMPS, OFFICE SUPPLIES 





3 LINES 40c; Signatures $1.75; Pads 25c. 
Stamp-Right, Wauwatosa, Wis. 


SHELLCRAFT 








SHELL JEWELRY 6 9 the Wholesale only. 
McFarland’s, Dept. C., Sarasota, 


BEAUTIFUL SEA SHELLS for making color- 
ful costume jewelry! Order our new Special 
Beginner’s Kit with five different assortments 
of shells, inchadines fe i cage for making your 
own ear rin etc. Special now, only 
$2. Sea Shel’. eeaeame 3239 Park St., Jackson- 
ville 5, Florida. 


SHELL CRAPY KITS—Sea shells and A ocspions 
supplies for making pins, 

sorted Instructions waite $2.00 Kits. 
Herbert Diamond & Co., ~~. 4619, en 28. 
Fla. 











OLD GOLD & JEWELRY WANTED 


WANTED-—Old, broken jewelry. Cash paid im- 
mediately. Mail "gold teeth, watches, rings, silver- 
ware, diamonds, spectacles. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Information free. Rose Smelting Co., 29- 
PH, East Madison, Chicago. ‘ 








PERSONAL 





WOULD LIKE to exchan nge Ideas, Patterns, 
Letters, with Doll aT. tances Parker, 101 
Union Ave., Passaic, 


PET STOCK 


60 VARIETIES—Pigeons, Rabbits, Guinea Pigs, 
Pheasants, Peafowls, Doves, Parakeets, Etc. Cata- 
logue 10c. Jas. Houck Company, Tiffin, Ohio. 


PARRAKEETS, selected young male ive 
talkers Sherman O. Figland, 4103 2nd, Des 
Moines, Ia. 














FOR SALE: KNITTED BED SPREAD, Cro- 
cheted Tablecloths. Orders taken for anything 
knitted or comment John Cameron, Box 
573, Springville, Calif. 


ORDERS TAKEN: Knitted Nylon yarn Soakers, 
Bootees, \ two colors. Mrs. Muir, R. 3, 
Valatie, N. 








WANTED ORDERS — Handwork, Sewing; 
eT plants. Mrs. Tuck, Rt. 2 


» Box 72, Eutaw, 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


FILMS DEVELOPED, PRINTED. Enlargments, 
Scenes, Portraits tinted in oils, Write for prices. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Rader Photo Cards, 1816 
Home, Independence, Missouri. 


DEVELOP YOUR OWN PICTURES-—It’s fun. 

Send $1.00 for folio that is guaranteed to teach 
Sa rae 3" -00 returned if not satisfied. Folios, 
be 341, Frankfort, Ky. 








WHEELS FOR MODELS, TOYS | 





WHEELS-—SOLID RUBBER from 7/16” to 
3 3/16”. ing ag pee 23/32” to 3”. Price list 
de E10 00 id 

wheels aid. 
Shop, 207 French R tica 4, New York. 


WOODWORKING 


ATTRACTIVE BOY AND GIRL 12” holding 
3”x12” nameplate.. Handpainted red or blue 
and white enamel. No eo $2.25 ; 
The Woodcraft Shop, Hampton Falls, 



































DEALER’S DIRECTORY 








— under various hobbies and by 

Copy not to ouaned A lines. 
pero l must be for 6 time more 
(noncancellable). Six Gane. $13; 12 
times $20. Listing subject to publishers 
approval. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CRAFT BRIEFLETS: Unique, concise inexpen- 
pated arngg Ane Phang Sa bag x hand 
grees seat Bere oe 

blockpriating, spinning, .w craft. te 
for information concerning instructional m 

jictures on various handcrafts. PENLANG 
BCHOO OOL OF HANDICRAFTS. PENLAND, 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
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YOUR NEW 
HOBBY HELPER 


COMPLETE WITH 

35 ACCESSORIES 

IN FITTED STEEL 
CASE 


$99°0 


$31.75 value 
if purchased 
separately 


Exclusive finger-grip 
brings hand closer 
for finer work. 


Al WHOLE SHOP 
FULL OF TOUS 
(IN ONE! 


IMPROVES YOUR SKILL WITH 
WOOD, METAL, GLASS, PLASTICS 


Takes the labor out of model- 
making and all fine-detail work. 
Means better results. Use it for 
grinding, routing, sanding, drill- 
ing, carving, finishing and 9,994 
other uses. Precision-engineered, 
runs accurately in excess of 20,- 
000 RPM, AC-DC, with more ex- 
clusive features than any other 
tool. At Department, Hardware, 
Electrical, Jewelry and Hobby 
~ stores. 


CASCO 
ELECTRI-CRAFT TOOL KIT 


CASCO PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN. 








PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES will pay $1 for each short hobby item accepted for This Hobby World 


is may 


be an original item or a newspaper clipping. 


If possible, give the complete address o? 


the hobbyists mentioned. No contributions to this column will be returned. Send in as many items a: 


you wish. Be sure to put your name and ad 


dress on each contribution. 


If duplicate items are 


received, we shall be the sole judge of which one shall be used. Send material to This Hobby World. 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES, 3958 Central, Kansas City 2, Mo. 
If you wish to communicate with any of the hobbyists mentioned in this column, please write 


direct rather than through PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 





Amateur astronomer David Rot- 
bart of Washington, D. C., while 
scanning the skies with a pair of 
binoculars he had rebuilt, recently 
saw something that “didn’t belong.” 
Convinced that he had seen a new 
body in the heavens, he telephoned 
the U. S. Naval Observatory, and 
got one of its astronomers out of bed, 
who confirmed his discovery. The 
new comet probably will be named 
for him and a European astronomer 
who found it at about the same time. 


x 


Beginning his collection of front 
pages while a Boston University 
journalism student, Donald L. Hop- 
kins of Waltham, Massachusetts, 
now has 4,000 of them. His collec- 
tion includes the Pink Rag, the Un- 
terrified Democrat, Volume 1, Num- 
ber 1 of the Boston Transcript of 
1830, and papers in 35 different 
languages. Hopkins values particu- 
larly a paper written and typed by 
the editor’s toes, the work of an 
armless girl. 


_, 


While Miss Evelyn Weinreich, of 
Rochelle, Illinois, was working at her 
daily occupation of coning at a yarn 
mill, she thought of using colored 
wools instead of paint for pictures. 
Her novel pictures, which are snips 
of yarn and floss glued down on 
cardboard, sell as rapidly as she can 
make them. 


* 


The shaggy white coats of her 
Great Pyrenees dogs furnish .the 
hobby material for Mrs. Carl T. 
Harris of Rochester, New York. Mrs. 
Harris takes the combings from the 
hair of this polar-bear-sized breed, 
spins it into thread resembling an- 
gora yarn, and knits it into scarfs. 


More than 100 street cars, mostly 
antiquated, horse-drawn contraptions. 
have been accumulated by George 
Bothwell, and parked in a _ huge 
building on his Tarzana, California. 
ranch. Bothwell, who began his col- 
lection of old street cars as a hobby. 
found it also a lucrative business. 
since motion picture studios rent 
them at fancy prices. 


* 


A design long used by his Indian 
ancestors for basket weaving, was 
used by John McDonald of Massena. 
New York, to weave an aluminum 
shopping basket. McDonald, who 
works in an aluminum plant, was 
attracted to the possibilities of flat 
aluminum wire for basket weaving. 
Though more care and time are re- 
quired in using the aluminum than 
splints or rushes, McDonald says the 
aluminum basket has many advan- 
tages, among them greater durability 
and finer appearance. 


* 


Eugene Buser, a letter carrier of 
312 Blvd., Union City, New Jersey, 
has constructed a $2.50 seismograph 
from phonograph needles, lard cans. 
discarded radio parts, sections of an 
erector set, sewing needles and an 
old alarm clock. Buser became in- 
terested in seismographs five years 
ago, and now has two in his cellar, 
one to record east-west earthquakes, 
the other to handle north-south 
tremors. 


* 


From chicken bones, lobster claws, 
a feathered wing tip and a carrot 
top, Michel Larregue, thrifty Paris 
restaurant owner, fashions figurines. 
For instance, lobster claws and a 
turnip become’a lifelike figure of the 
French political leader, Leon Blum. 
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GETTING STARTED IN 
A HOBBY 


A Treasury oF HossBiEs AND 
CraFts, edited by Michael Estrin; 
illustrated (160 pages; the Hobby 
Book Mart, New York; $1.98). 


Reviewed by Morgan Dennis. 


OURTEEN OF THE MOST popular 

hobbies and crafts are covered 
in this book which is designed to help 
and encourage the beginner to get 
started in those which interest him 
and to carry him through to their 
more advanced stages. 

“There is unique enjoyment in 
creating something with your own 
hands,” writes Michael Estrin, editor 
of the book, in his introduction. “It 
is a three-fold pleasure: one, is in the 
planning of doing; the second, is in 
the doing itself; and the third is in 
the use of the object created. Hobby- 
ists and craftsmen have an impelling 
urge to make and create, very much 
akin to that of the musician to play 
or the artist to paint. This creative 
instinct is to be treasured and de- 
veloped. It will give you many of 
the finest hours in your life.” 

These are the crafts and hobbies 
to each of which a chapter is de- 
voted: whittling, magic, gardening, 
model railroading, basketry, wood 
working, drawing, doll and miniature 
furniture, dolls and animals, soap 
sculpture, photography, plastic craft, 
leather craft, and metal craft. 


pr? THE BEST way to give an 
idea of the complete manner in 
which the various subjects are covered 
is to list the sub-divisions in a couple 
of typical chapters. Here, for example, 





are the sub-divisions in the chapter 
on leather craft: “Tools you will 
need—Leather suitable for Leather 
Handicraft, Cowhide, Calf, Goat, or 
Morocco, Velvet Persian, Suede, Vel- 
lum or Parchment Skivers. Types of 
Leather work—flat modeling, embos- 
sing, cut-out designs, carving, leather 
inlay, skiving. Methods of Working 
Leather—Modeling, Embossing, Carv- 
ing, Moulding, Stamping, Cut or 
Open Design Work, Plaiting and 
Braiding, making tassels and rosettes, 
lacing.” 

In the chapter on basketry here is 
the outline: “Different kinds of ma- 
terial used in basketry—willow shoots, 
reed, cane, raffia, rush, splints. De- 
scription of various weaves—simple 
weaves, double weave, pairing, double 
pairing, triple twist. Making borders 
—open border, closed border. Types 
of baskets. Complete directions for 
making several different baskets— 
round basket, oval basket, square bas- 
ket and rectangular basket. Coloring 
and finishing. Dyeing, Glazing and 
Waxing.” 

In the case of each craft, specific 
directions with clear diagrams are 
given for the making of a variety 
of objects. For example, complete 
how-to-make directions for the follow- 
ing articles are a part of the chapter 
on wood-working: Beach sandals, wall 
bookcase, tool chest, child’s rocker, 
men’s clothes stand, waste paper bas- 
ket, dog house, sewing stand, tree 
seat, see-saw game table, breakfast ta- 
ble and benches, child’s bunny book- 


case, chest for toys, covered sand box, 


a clothes drying rack, and garden: 


ornament. 
An ambitious hobby craftsman, 








eager to get started on some enter- 
taining and useful hobby could hardly 
ri — than to get and study this 


ON GLIDING OVER 
THE SNOW 


Sun, SNow anp Sxis, by John 
Garrison; illustrated (318 pages; 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York; $3). 


Reviewed by Karl Sabot. 
P Uap PEOPLE in Sweden be- 


gan using skis to get over the ice 
and snow approximately 4,000 years 
ago, it was not until 1932 when the 
winter Olympic Games were held at 
Lake Placid, New York, that Ameri- 
cans really woke up to the possibilities 
of the sport in a big way. But we've 
been making up for lost time since 
then. John Garrison estimates in Sun, 
Snow and Skis that more than 2 
million Americans are now active 
skiers and skiing has become more 
than a 2-million dollar a year business 
in. this country alone. 

“If you don’t ski,” writes Garrison, 
“you probably will; if you have skied, 
you undoubtedly will again.” 

Garrison’s book is full of informa- 
tion, especially for potential skiers 
and those who have only taken up 
the sport recently. For instance he 
gives you a list of the things not to 
do, so you won’t mark yourself as a 
rank beginner. Don’t ask someone 
to carry your skies, for example, and 
don’t laugh when the other fellow 
falls down. He analyzes the weather 
in the Eastern part of the United 

3 (Continued on Page 63) 
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One of the nation’s leading authorities on silk culture, a California hobbyist, tells 


you how to raise your own silkworms. 


“Even a +year-old child can raise 
silkworms. For instance, take my 
neighbor, little Suzanne Ray. She is 
my chief helper when it comes to 
harvesting mulberry leaves.” 

So says 53-year-old Jake Essayan of 
Inglewood, California. And he knows 
whereof he speaks, for he, himself, 
when a tiny boy that age, helped his 
father and grandfather operate their 
cocooneries back in Armenia. To use 
his own expression, he grew up in 
the silk business. 

Upon reaching maturity, however, 
he desired to study sericulture—as the 
raising of silkworms is. called—from 
a scientific standpoint. So he enrolled 
at the world famous Institute Seri- 
cicole de Brousse, in Turkey. The 
courses taught there were under the 
“System of Pasteur.” In fact, his own 
professor had been a personal student 
of Louis Pasteur. Thorough in every- 
thing he did, the great French scien- 
tist in 1865 began his investigation 
of a silkworm disease that threatened 
the silk industry in the whole of 
France. As a result of his experi- 
ments, means were worked ‘out for 
the extermination of the plague. 

Essayan’s teacher had absorbed 
Pasteur’s thoroughness. In turn, he 
passed it on to Essayan. Above all, 
he emphasized the use of the micro- 








Weldon D. Woodson 
Photographs by Keith Boyd 


scope tu examine silkworm cyys tor 
any possible infection. Essayan points 
out that the eggs are disposed to five 
principal diseases—peprine, flacherie, 
cattine, mucardine and grasserie, he 
says easily. These can be detected 
only by an expert. He, himself, never 
ships out eggs to his customers who 
raise silkworm cocoons as a hobby 
without meticulously examining the 
epgs under a microscope, just as he 
was taught back in Institute Seri- 
cicole de Brousse. He culls out any 
infected ones. 


EALIZING THAT IF the’ United 

States is to raise her own silk, 
measures must be taken to assure that 
only disease-free eggs be distributed, 
Essayan has written letters to govern- 
ment officials advocating that ‘a Divi- 
sion of Sericulture be established 
under the Department of Agricul- 
ture. He recommends that a law be 
enacted that all silkworm eggs be 
inspected before they are sold. The 
producer could insert his eggs in 
one-ounce, specially made, pasteboard 
boxes and send them to the govern- 
ment agency. If they passed inspec- 
tion, they would be stamped with an 
official seal. These “certified eggs” 
then could be returned to the pro- 
ducer, put in cold storage and shipped 
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out as orders came in. ; 

On the walls of Essayan’s co 
coonery in Inglewood hangs his di- 
ploma from the Institute de Serici- 
cole de Brousse, worded in French 
and Turkish. He graduated with 
honors. So proficient was he—even 
staying after classes, delving ‘into this, 
that, problem, asking numerous ques- 
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tions—that his professor had him take 
his place from time to time when cir- 
cumstances would force his absence. 

Soon after receiving the coveted 
diploma, Essayan engaged in the pro- 
duction of silk and silkworm eggs 
on a commercial seale in—and near— 
Panderma, Turkey. The extent of 


his business may be illustrated by the 
fact that the labels for his merchan- 
dise were inscribed in four languages: 
Turkish, Armenian, French, and 
Greek. The name “Essayan” came to 
be known as synonymous for quality. 
He built up a fortune estimated to 
be in six figures. 


Essayan’s 4 - year - old 
neighbor, Suzanne Ray, 
gathers mulberry leaves * * 


for him. 


HE LURE OF AMERICA neverthe- 
less caused him to dispose of his 
business. For 26 years, he has lived 
in Inglewood, where he engages in 


the clothes cleaning and pressing 
business. Naturally, he set up a co- 
coonery—but only as a hobby, though 
a profitable one. With the United 





Jake Essayan of Inglewood, Cali- 
fernia, examining silkworm eggs by 
means of the microscope for any 
possible diseases. The defective 
ones are culled out and the healthy 
ones shipped to his customers. 


Silkworms in their feeding tray 
eating mulberry leaves. 
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States obtaining her raw silk largely 7 
from Japan, all he could do was to | 
experiment, sell disease-free eggs to | 
others interested in silkworm culture, 
develop strains of silkworms that 
would produce healthy, giant-size co- 
coons, and work on new methods to 
raise unusually large size mulber 
leaves which provide the food for 
the worms. 

With the coming of the war, how- 
ever, government officials began to 
consider the possibilities of our coun- 
try producing her own silk. The 
LI. S. Department of Agriculture sent 
investigators to Essayan’s place, and 
this resulted in a letter from the Of- 
fice for Emergency Management 
which acknowledged him to be a 
“silkworm specialist.” The California 
State Assembly appointed a commit- 
tee to inquire into the possibilities of 
silk production and industry, and he 
was one of nine asked to give testi- 
mony. 

This resulted in much publicity 
for him. In turn, scores of persons 
throughout California visited his co- 
coonery. Several are now growing 
mulberry trees and have already put 
in their order for eggs from him. In 
fact, selling the pinhead-size eggs has 
been the means by which he has pro 
fited from his hobby. A customer just 
beginning the raising of silkworms 
may order as few as a dozen or 25, 
50 or 100. After some experience, he 
frequently increases his original order 
many times. During the years, Es- 
sayan has sold eggs all over the coun- 

. Orders* have come from those 
who raise silkworms for the sheer 
pleasure of watching them develop. 
from industrialists who wanted to 
know the silk business from the egg 
to the finished product and from high 
school and university zoology teach- 
ers who desired to demonstrate to 
their classes exactly what all is in- 
volved in producing what has been 
called the queen of the fabrics—silk. 


—- POINTS OuT that customers 
for the eggs can be obtained in a 
variety of ways. Running a classified 
advertisement in a magazine that 
caters to those who would be inter- 
ested in them is a good method. 
There is a directory which gives the 
names and addresses of thousands of 
amateur and professional naturalists 
throughout the United States, as well 
as many in other countries. Also, the 
departments of education of some of 
the states furnish lists of their 
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teachers. Both of these groups can be 
sent letters advertising your silkworm 
eggs. Teen-age boys like to venture in 
new projects, and contacts with them 
often prove profitable. In time, the 
news that you are a dealer in silk- 
worm eggs will spread by word of 
mouth, and orders will come in from 
all over the land. 

In arguing that the United States 
can produce her own silk, Essayan 
usually begins by relating some of 
the early day history of sericulture 
in this country. Silk culture was first 
introduced here about 1614. A law 
required ten mulberry trees to be 
planted on every 100 acres in Vir- 
ginia, but in 1666 this was repealed. 
Through the years, however, various 
efforts were made to establish the in- 
dustry on a firm basis. At the inaug- 
uration of her husband as the first 
President of the United States, 
Martha Washington wore a dress 
made of silk produced in Virginia. 

In succeeding decades, it looked as 
if great headway would be made, but 
in 1844 a blight destroyed the mul- 
berry trees of the country. Since then, 
there have been numerous attempts 
to raise silk for commercial purposes, 
in the Carolinas, Georgia, Pennsy]- 


Essayan harvests mulberry leaves 


from his backyard orchard. He has © 


grown leaves as large as 19 inches 


long and 13 inches wide. 


vania, Ohio, Kentucky, Kansas, and 
the states in the Far West, including 
Utah and California,—but within re- 
cent times there has been the problem 
of competing with cheap, Oriental 
labor. As Essayan shows, there was 
no question of us not being able to 
produce silk. But with our high stand- 
ard of living, we could not do it as 
cheaply as the world’s greatest silk 
producing country—Japan. 


UE TO THE recent war, all of this 
has changed. Japan has up 
rooted thousands of acres of mulberry 
trees to make room for food plants, 
and she no longer looms as so for- 
midable a competitor. But more than 
this, Essayan explains that within late 
months we have devised machinery 
which enables us to turn out better, 
and cheaper-priced, silk than Japan 
ever did. In that country, silk was 
unwound from the cocoons largely by 
means of a hand-winder. With a re- 
cently perfected automatic reeling 
machine, however, we can unreel in 
a single week what formerly could 
be accomplished only in about 100 
days. One report states that we can 
produce raw silk for $2.50 to $2.75 
a pound, compared to $4 a pound 


9 
paid Japan. 


All that is necessary is for you, me, 
as well as the owner of vast acreages 
—in fact everyone that is interested— 
to get to work and start raising the 
silkworm cocoons. The machinery is 
ready to begin full production. For 
tunately, silkworms can be raised on 
a big or little scale. Some authorities 
believe that both the mammoth and 
the small enterprises will play an im- 
portant role in supplying our needs. 
Corporations can devote veritable 
plantations to mulberry trees, or— 
and this is for us hobbyists—one can 
set aside space in his backyard for a 
small orchard. In truth, it is much 
better to begin with a backyard pro 
ject. In that way, one learns all of 
the details connected with the busi 
ness without the hazards—should 
mistakes be made—of losing a size 
able investment. All of the while, this 
hobby will be paying dividends—treal 
pin money to buy this, or that, which 
you ardently desire, but otherwise 
would go without. 


I ASKED Essayan to show step by 
step how we as individuals can 
raise our own silk. To begin, he says 

(Continued on Page 62) 


With one of his mulberry trees in the background, Essayan holds a 
form onto which the silkworm attaches itself and spins the cocoon about 
itself. Within five or six hours, it is out of sight. The cocoons, w 


when unwound, 
lower slats. 


make silk threads, can be seen between the upper 
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Although dogged by ill health, a courageous Oregon woman is 
winning an international reputation by weaving table mats of 


pine needles and flax. 


ea ving 
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O= OF THESE DAYs perhaps you'll 
step into a swanky store — you 
could do it now if you were in New 
York City—and purchase some lovely, 


fragrant table mats woven out of 
Oregon long pine needles, Oregon 
flax and brightly colored rayon yarn. 

And when you do, or even if you 


Pine needles, Oregon flax and rayon yarn are the unique combination 
of materials used by Miss Anita Slater to weave table mats which have 
gained her international recognition. Edges of the mats shown here have 


not been completely hemmed as yet. 








rofits 


Allert Bain 


s 


don’t, you ought to know the 
behind them—the story of their 
creator, Miss Anita J. Slater of Eu- 
gene, Oregon. 

Back in 1915 when Anita J. Slater, 
then of Pendleton, Oregon, put on 
a cap and gown and accepted a sheep- 
skin from the University of Oregon, 
the only cloud on her horizon was 
the knowledge that she had a heart 
condition which required close 
watching. 

At the time this didn’t seem too 
serious and when Miss Slater was 
offered a job teaching in the Pendle 
ton schools, life looked pretty rosy. 


At the end of three years when 
the Portland school board informed 
Miss Slater that a position at Frank- 
lin high school was waiting for her, 
life looked downright good. Every- 
thing seemed to point to a climb up 
the ladder of success in her chosen 
profession. 

And then the nemesis that was to 
dog the rest of Miss Slater’s life 
stepped in view. After: two years, 
she knew she was working — 
rapidly growing odds. ‘That old he 
condition was getting steadily worse. 
But Anita Slater loved teaching and 
she was dependent on her salary, so 


_ she kept on trying — hoarding her 
strength, continually visiting the doc- 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES — 
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tor — for another two and a half years. 


HEN, THOUGH SHE didn’t know it 

at the time, came the first of 
many days when the doctor said she 
could work no more.. Rest, lots and 
lots of rest, he said. 

But Miss Slater was faced with 
the problem of making a living. For 
the next several years she alternately 
worked and rested in order to renew 
her strength for more work. 

This ended when the doctor 
clapped her into bed in a hospital 
for four months. Here she gained 
weight and got some ef her strength 
back but doctors told her there was 
nothing they could do. The heart 
condition could never be cured — 
she could only rest and take care of 
herself. 

Once again it sounded fine, but 
there was that insistent little matter 
of money. So Miss Slater got a job 
teaching in a high school in Spokane, 
Washington. 

This time she managed to hold out 
for five years. At the end of the 
fifth year, she knew she couldn't 
keep up much longer—her only 
prayer was to finish the semester 
that was almost over. 

She did. The last night she 
worked late. By using every ounce 
of her Lilliputian strength, de man- 
aged to get home, up the stairs and 
into bed. 

The next morning, Anita Slater's 
whole right side was paralyzed. She 
couldn’t talk or eat. 

This time she was really down for 
the count. And if it hadn’t been for 
a thododendron, Miss Slater thinks 
she might have stayed down. 


HEN, AT THE END of three 

months, the doctor told her she 
must make an effort to sit up and 
then to walk, the idea left her quite 
cold. There just didn’t seem to be 
any point in such a seemingly Gar- 
gantuan undertaking. 

Then one day a friend brought 
in a great bunch of rhododendrons. 
All her life Miss Slater had loved 
flowers and birds, studying their 
ways and delighting in them. Look- 
ing at these Rowen now, she sud- 
denly wanted to get out of doors 
again. So she let them help her 
sit up. 

That was ten years ago. Today 
Anita Slater walks with an almost 
imperceptible limp. And today her 
name is becoming known, slowly but 
surely, throughout the nation. 





Her health limits her output, 


but Miss Anita Slater usually 
turns out at least one table mat 
a day on her loom. The mats 
sell for $5 in smart shops from 
coast to coast. 


Samples of her weaving are be- 

ginning to appear in national ex- 
ibitions. Every now and then you 

come across her name in a magazine 
article where new weaving tech- 
niques are discussed. 

Orders are coming in, too. Orders 
from exclusive stores in New York. 
Stores in Palm Springs, La Jolla and 
Carmel in California are asking for 
her products. 

It looks as though maybe a quarter 
of a century’s battle against loaded 
dice is beginning to pay off. Things 
aren't clear sailing yet, for Anita 
Slater, by any means. Her strength 
is small and that is one of the rea- 
sons you don’t see more of her work 
around yef. 


E WAS FIVE YEARS after she learned 
to walk again, after a fashion, that 
Miss Slater’s dream of learning to 
weave came true. Although the doc- 
tors hadn’t particularly recommended 
it in her case, she herself had felt 
that weaving would be of immense 
benefit to her in regaining full use 
of her right arm and leg. But first 
she had to learn to walk again. ‘Then 
she’ tried a number of things she 
thought might facilitate the use of 
her hands. 

And then one day she finally got 
to an exhibition of weaving spon- 
sored by the Arts and Crafts Society 
in Portland. She talked to some of 
the people and signed up for a 
course. 

But things really began to happen 
when Mrs. Dorothy Liebes, one of 
America’s foremost exponents of the 
art of weaving, and now national 
director of the American Red Cross 
Art and Skill Projects, gave a short 
course in Portland for weavers. 


As she has done for all America, 


11. 


Mrs. Liebes stressed new uses for 
weaving —and the use of new ma- 
terials. It opened up new vistas and, 
forgetting partly that she had been 
weaving only to limber up stubborn 
muscles, Miss Slater was eager to 
embark on a weaving career. 

The upshot of it all was that she 
took a train and went down to Eu- 


-gene. There she studied weaving for 


awhile at the University of Oregon. 

And there the pine needle idea 
came into being. When the teacher 
who told the class to bring some 
new, untried material for weaving 
realized that Miss Slater had no . 
money even to raid the dime store, 
she suggested that Anita pick u 
anything she saw on the 4 
while en route to class — “find some 
of those long pine needles or some 
thing like that,” she said. : 

Did the pine needles work? They 
certainly did. They were not only 
different but stunning! And they 
proved practical, too. 

Miss Maude Kerns, another pro 
fessor in the University of Oregon 
art school, said she had some strands 
of Oregon flax on hand which could 
be used with the pine needles. Did 
Miss Slater want to see how those 
would work? / 

Miss Slater did. And the flax 
turned out to be nearly as successful 
as the pine needles. 


Woe WITH THE flax and pine 
needles, Miss Slater began to 
make table mats. Reminiscent of the 
finest fiber mats formerly imported, 
the Slater mats have the additional 
features of a delightful, lasting fra- 
grance and a unique and charming 
pattern lent by the ends of the pine 
needles. Of late she has added aqua, 
pink and yellow rayon yarn to the 
pine needles and flax. 

When Dorothy Liebes saw the 
mats she wanted to buy some. Miss 
Slater sent her some. Soon Mrs. 
Liebes asked for more. Could she 
ae them? She could. And she 

1d. 

Several of Miss Slater’s mats went 
to the national Red Cross exhibit in 
New York that year. On the heels 
of this exhibit, came a sizeable order 
for some of the mats from a smart 
New York store. 

Mrs. Liebes wrote for more of the 
mats. She wanted them for an ex- 
hibition she was setting up in Bostor. 

Then came an invitation to Miss 
Slater to exhibit her work at the An- 


(Continued en page 55) 
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The tiny hobby newspaper a 
North Carolina business man 
intended to publish for a week is 
18 years old and going strong. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES — 


Diminutive Daily 


wn 1928, Sern Vininc of Tyron, 

North Carolina, small business 
man and amateur journalist, had an 
idea. He would publish a newspaper 
—a very small one—during Tyron 
Horse Show week, just to help publi- 
cize the event and promote his hobby, 
for he didn’t expect to make a cent 
out of it. He only wanted an excuse 
to exercise his journalistic prowess 
“ at the — time, a town a 
rea ractical service. e paper 
one = distributed free to all visit- 
ors and eitizens for the one week the 
Horse Show was in progress. After 
that it would quietly expire and be 
forgotten. 

But it didn’t and wasn’t. 

Instead of being only a one-week 
hobby—a civic gesture unparalled in 
the history of this famous little resort 
town—and lots of fun to him, the 
paper resulted in Seth Vining being 
swamped with requests from business 
men, local townspeople, tourists and 
visitors to continue permanently the 

blication of his unique little sheet, 
Given as the Tyron Daily Bulletin. 

The business men wanted it as an 
advertising medium. They’d found it 
had done wonders for their business 
during its brief six-day life. The rank 
and file wanted it resumed so they 
could read the personalized local and 
outside news that the editor had 
boiled down to its bare essentials. 

Besides, the town didn’t have a 
newspaper. And no one had ever 
thought of starting ene. Now, every- 
one realized suddenly, Tryon really 
needed a daily newspaper—no matter 
how small. The papers from the near- 
by towns simply didn’t fill the bill. 


sp eetigntd AT First—because he 
had made no money with *his 
initial hobby venture, since he had 
inserted the advertisements ftee— 
Seth Vining was finally won over by 
a committee of business men and 
citizens, who promised they would 
help him get a start if he would kee 
on publishing the tiny 52 by 8 inc 
daily that had done so much to boost 
Horse Show week and had captured 
the hearts of all who had read it. 


True, the first week’s issues’ had 
been mimeographed on kond paper 
and confined to a total of 500 copies 
for the six days of its life. And addi- 
tional issues for some time to come 
would have to be produced in the 
same way, until the editor got on his 
feet, so to speak. 


But Seth Vining was game and 
there was an instinctive love of jour- 
nalism in his blood. Newspaper work 
had always appealed to him, but he’d 
never had an opportunity to put his 
ideas into practice until this chance 
to get out a midget newspaper had 
come his way. , 

However, the beginning wasn’t 
easy. Despite his inordinate enthus- 
iasm and hard work, Vining found 
the first year and the immediate suc- 
ceeding ones, tough going all the 
way. Promised backing dropped off 
as the depression years piled up. And 
the purchase of a hand press f 
first printed copies, necessitated dig- 
ging deep into his own pocket. The 
few loyal friends and subscribers who 
stood by and encouraged him to 
on, with their expressions of confi- 
dence and their money, were the only 


or the 


Bertram Robinson 


Photographs by North Carolina 
State News Bureau 


inducements Seth Vining had to keep 
the infant sheet alive. 


gang: OF THOSE dark days, he 
says: “Why, I can well remem- 
ber the times when I couldn’t afford 
a pack of cigarettes, just after I began 
my venture in the newspaper busi- 
ness. 

“No one knows better than I the 
hardships, heartaches and uneasy mo 
ments I have spent in trying to put 
before the people something they 
could look to as a source of informa: 
tion as well as benefit.” 

With that the editor looks around 
the plant, and for a fleeting moment 
takes a memory-inventory. He can 
easily smile now. Success is sweet, 
as he puts it. 

“No one,” Seth Vining philoso 
phizes, “can actually enjoy the sweet 
who hasn’t tasted of the. bitter.” 

Editor Vining is right. The de 
pa which struck soon after the 
ounding of the Bulletin and closed 
many business establishments, was 
weathered by the little r. Vining 
sc cn a tra and sacri- 

iced personal things to keep it goin 
to the readers every day. After tine 
crisis had finally been passed, he ob 
served with an air of gratitude ‘and 
satisfaction: 

Seriy made it, — Spied - 
the g people who he in the 
time of great need. Without them we 
could not have survived.” 

Vining says he will never f 
the time a good friend came into 
office during the hardest period of 
the Bulletin’s existence, and said: 
“Get what you want, pay your bills 
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with the money I'll let you have, and 
pay me when it is convenient.” 

e editor comments: “No one on 
earth could have been kinder than 
that man. He taught me a lesson, and 
I intend to follow his advice as long 
as the paper is in my care. 

“Yes, I still think no one could 
have been more helpful in time of 
need. But, it seems bate was against 
me. The man died within a few 
months and his estate fell into the 
hands of others. They called for the 
payments I owed and for the money 
Pits nel It ane “ the 
ittle r, that first year. Lawyers 
sued a credit was cat off on al] 
sides. Material had to be bought in 
meager quantities at higher prices, 
plus C.O.D. charges. Now and then 
a customer went out .of business, 
owing the Bulletin a bill for a small 
amount of advertising. Then came 
the stock crash and the years of de- 
ane a filled with heart-rending 
ays. 

‘But, thanks to the sportsmanlike 
manner and consideration of many, 
the Bulletin continued. 

“And, too, mind you, over 150 
firms in my community went com- 
ey out of business during this 
period.” 

The “Bull’s” editor sums up the 
situation thus: 

“But those were years that tried 


Here’s the mailing room of 
the Tryon Daily Bulletin, as- 
serted by its editor, Seth Vining, 
to be the “world’s smallest daily 
newspaper.” Copies of the paper 
go to subscribers scattered all 
over the world. 





Having completed his Curb Reporter column for the Tryon Daily 
Bulletin, Editor Seth Vining prepares to carry part of the day’s edition 
to the local post office for mailing. On the way he’ll pick up more items 


for tomorrow’s column. 
men’s souls and made endurin 
friendships. No matter what the dif- 
ferences of opinion which may arise 
now from time to time, to separate 
us temporarily, they can never erase 
our sense of appreciation for our 
friends—and the Bulletin and I stand 
ready - to co-operate with them al- 
ways. 

URING THE DARKEST days when 

the going was toughest, Mrs. 
Vining did much to encourage her 
husband in his venture. She helped 
handle the news, run the press, do 
anything. Her bright smile and cheer- 


ful attitude have always been an in- 
spiration to everyone in the office, 
the plant and elsewhere. In the early 
days the staff consisted of only her- 
self and her husband, who had sunk 
his entire small savings in the ven- 
ture. From the _beginni she 
handled the woman’s angle for the 
little paper, and still does. 

The style and presentation of 
world news and local items in the 
Bulletin is original, brief and to the 

int. 

Examples of how international 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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Making ornaments from felt and sequins cheers 
the convalescence of a Nebraska woman 
and puts money in her pocket. 


My Hobby CAN 
BRIGHTEN yout LAPEL 


Mrs. Elmer Holl 


HEN POLIOMYELITIS confined 
me to my bed for nearly six 
months, I found an outlet 
for my artistic inclinations 
and opened an inlet for wel- 

‘ come financial profits by 
turning to the creation of felt lapel 


ornaments, decorated with multi-. 


colored sequins. 

The first month of my illness was, 
of course, the worst, as it was an ef- 
fort even to raise my arms to hold a 
newspaper. At the end of the fourth 
month I started to get cranky—so my 
husband says. There were a million 
things I wanted to be doing, plus 
all the other things that needed do- 
ing, and there I was, not even al- 
lowed to sit up for more than a half 
hour at a time. I could have my head 
propped up though, and by bracing 
my elbows on the bed I darned the 
family socks. But even a 4-month ac- 
cumulation of socks won’t last for- 
ever. 

Then I ripped seams on clothes to 
be made over. I ripped so many hand- 

‘me-down garments that I still don’t 
have all of them sewed back together. 
I read everything I could get my 
Lands on,-and one day I read an 
article on making lapel ornaments 
out of felt. Now there was something 
I perhaps could do. I have two daugh- 
ters and young girls can use quite an 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES : 








HE MATERIALS REQUIRED for 

sequin ornaments are: felt (old 
felt hats will do), sequins, clear 
nail polish, polish remover, oil photo- 
tints, cotton thread, embroidery 
thread, and small safety pins. 


For the paint for the sequins, thin 
the photo-tint with nail polish re- 
mover. Spread approximately 100 
sequins on a piece of slick paper 
placed on a table. Holding each 
sequin down with a pointed stick 
placed in the hole, paint it with the 
cotton wrapped tip of another-stiek. 
Repeat, using clear nail polish. Give 
ea squin a gentle push with the 
pointed stick, so it won’t stay per- 
manently varnished down on the 
paper. 

In a floral spray of a clover-leaf 
design, make 1 pink, 1 blue, and } 
orchid flower—or 1 red, 1 blue, and 
1 yellow and geld. There is no end 
to the variety of color schemes to 

used. 

To make a floral spray, draw a 
paper pattern of three flowers set 
clover-leaf fashion with three leaves, 
(Fig. 1), and, if you wish, make 
carbons for future use. Baste this 
pattern to the felt base, sewing on 
the outlines of the flowers in con- 
trasting thread as a guide for the 
outer row of sequins (Fig. 2). Cut 
around the pattern, and tear away 
the paper. 

To sew on a sequin, hold the se- 
quin in place with the thumbnail of 
one hand. With the other hand, 
bring needle, threaded with double 
cotton or mercerized thread, up 
through the felt and through the 
hole in the sequin. Then bring the 
needle down over the edge oF the 
sequin and through the Felt. 

Extend the outer row of sequins a 
little over the edge of the felt. Make 
each succeeding row a lighter or a 
darker shade. 

Lap each succeeding row enough 
to cover the thread on the precedin 
row (Fig. 3). If matching threa 
is used this is not quite as important, 
but it isn’t always possible to match 
threads. In that case use some that 
blends well. 

When making leaves, place the 
first sequin at the outer tip, working 


toward the flowers. In this way the 
last threads are hidden under the 
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flowers. In the blossoms the last 
threads are under the center disk, 
which is fastened on with a bead 
or French knot. 


MM ORNAMENTS are fully lined 
with felt, and have a small 
safety pin securely sewed to the 
lining. Do not cut the lining from 
the same pattern, as the ornament, 
for the many stitches required to 
sew on the sequins pull the felt 
base from its original shape. Hold 
the piece of lining against the orna- 
ment and cut a short way, using the 
ornament for the pattern (Fig. 4). 
Sew this together, then cut a little 
more, and sew. Continue all the 
way around the ornament, making a 
smooth, finished product. Leave an 
ornament unlined only if it is to 
be sewed to a dress. Fig. 5 shows 
finished ornament ready to wear. 

Basket ornaments are in great de- 
mand, especially baskets with 
handles. a are made basically 
the same as the-sprays. The larger 
flowers are outlined in contrasting 
thread, but the rest of the design 
is planned as it is being made (Fig. 
6). At the top make sprays of pias 2 
sequins, hollyhock fashion, each 
one centered with a bead or French 
knot. These “spikes” touch the 
handles at intervals and the felt is 
cut away between the spikes with 
a pair of sharp-pointed scissors. The 
ornament may be made of all se- 
quins, or the flowers only of sequins, 
with the basket and handles of felt 
worked in contrasting thread to simu- 
late weaving (Fig. 7). 

The face ornaments are felt with 
embroidered features, and may range 
from little girls to sophisticated ladies 
in feathered hats and earrings. Draw 
@ pattern for the face on white paper, 
pin to the pink felt, and cut (Fig. 
8). Embroider the features on the 
drawn lines. Pull the paper away, 
except inside the eyes—giving the 
doll eye-whites which make it look 
life-like. Deepen the color of the 
eheeks with crayola. 

Hair is either cut in one piece 
of tan, brown or black felt following 
the drawn pattern, or cut in narrow 
strips and braided for pigtails. Red 
felt is put on for ribbon with em- 
broidery markings to simulate folds 
and creases. 








assortment of lapel ornaments. Even 
more important, the work would be 
something I could lift. 

I had some pieces of felt dug out 
of the cedar chest, and brought to 
my bed, as well as some beads and a 
package of multi-colored sequins. 


M Y¥ FIRST ATTEMPT was a small pot 

of geraniums, fashioned out of 
a pigce of tan felt and several shades 
of red sequins, with green sequin 
leaves. “Cute!” my teen-age daugh- 
ter commented. That was encourag- 
ing, for she might just as easily have 
said “Corny!” 

My next design was a_ brightly 
colored sequin butterfuly with a 
black sequin border. My 12-year-old 
exclaimed, “Oh, mother, that’s beau- 
tiful,” so I gave it to her for a birth- 
day present. 1 made several more 
floral designs, one of them an oval of 
white sequins centered with several 
red flowers. I had a woman helping 
with the housework and when she 
saw it she said, “I wouldn’t mind 
having one like that’—so I gave it 
to her. She was so delighted with it 
she spent most of the next few weeks 
advertising for me. 

After several other floral designs 
my teen-ager came up with, “Do 
all have to be flowers?” I decided to 
try some faces. After making some of 
felt with embroidered features which 
were admired by the family, someone 
suggested that I try selling them. I 
had a dozen sequins and felt orna- 
ments taken to one of our local 
stores. They sold quite readily at 
35 cents to 50 cents éach, but in a 
village like Staplehurst, Nebraska, 
with a population of about 270, the 
market is limited. 


he? THIS TIME | was taking physi- 
cal therapy treatment once a 
week at a hospital in a near-by city. 
I took my ornaments along each 
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time and showed them off to every- 
body who would look, receiving a 
number of orders this way. Some 
body used one for a bridge prize, and 
in a few days I had a letter with $2 
enclosed, for two more pins, from 
the winner of my pin. After that | 
raised my price slightly—I was getting 
much more experienced and doing 
better work. 


I gave one pin to a newspaper 
woman, who showed it around. Soon 
she sent me an order for 11 pins— 
ranging from 60 cents to $1 each— 
orders from her business associates. 
I sent a pin to one of my pen 
Gjust to show off). She.ordered two 
more, and put in an order for some 
for Christmas presents. 

The woman helping with the 
housework was amazed by my skill 
at making these ornaments. 4 just 
don’t see how you do it. I couldn't 
do that,” she would say every time 
she watched me. “I’d rather cook.” 

“So would I, if they’d let me,” I'd 
reply. But my job just then was to 
rest a muscle in my back and that 
meant lying still. With a box of 
slippery sequins on my stomach, I had 
no choice but to lie still. The pur 
pose of my hobby was to enable me 
to kill time while in that position, so 
I used no patterns, cutting and sew- 
ing everything free hand. 


AS THE ORDERS started coming 
in rapidly, it was more a matter 
of finding the time,.so I had to de 
velop a better system. I started draw- 
ing designs on paper and cutting 


‘around these to make my felt bases. 


I also found I needed a larger range 
of colors of sequins. My helper had 
taken a sample pin to show a friend, 


who liked it but wished the pink | 


flower was of a deeper shade. Since 
I could buy only a very pale pink 


sequin, I painted some sequins wii 
(Continued to Page 56) 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES — 


One of America's leading woman skiers alternates between a magazine office and the nation's snowy slopes. 


ADITOR 
on Shs 


Elizabeth Forbes 
Photographs by Ray Atkeson 


grees ELIZABETH | WOOLSEY, 
buried deep in manuscripts, blue 
penciling away to make Ski Illus 
trated magazine’s deadline, looked 
completely unlike the Betty Woolsey 
I'd enviously watched flash down 
Collin’s Gulch at Alta, Utah, on her 
skis. In a brown tailored suit there 
was no resemblance to the streak of 
red and blue racing downhill, whip- 
ping up powder snow around her. 


She seemed so closed in, as she’ 


worked away, turning to financial 
fit the knowledge gained from 
et hobby of skiing. Previously, all 
outdoors hadn't been big enough for 
her. The sunshine caught the high- 
lights of her sun-streaked hair—the 
smoothly dressed hair I'd often seen 
blowing behind her ears. 

Suddenly, she saw me standing at 
the door. “Oh hello. How nice to see 
you,” she said. 

My single impression, then, was 
the absence of New York’s character- 
istic office pallor. I commented on it. 

“T’m all faded out, now,” she said. 
“You should have seen me in Octo- 
ber when I was fresh from the Wind 


River Mountains.” 


B ETTY’sS FIRST TRIP to Wilson, 
Wyoming, flew across my mind. 
She'd heard a near-by ranch was for 
sale. That was enough. She bought 
it. Since'then much of her time has 
been spent “dudeing” there and in- 
dulging in the lavish scenery and 
sports of the West. 
She's actually more than a “dude,” 
for while she enjoys all the sports 


The memory of scenes like this lingers with Betty Woolsey. when she 
finds herself in a New York magazine office, working at her job as 
managing editor of a skiing magazine. , 


and activities with her guests, she 
also runs the ranch on a profitable 
basis. As soon as she returns 

New York, in February, she takes 
ski guests. They are there until the 
middle of April. During the summer 
months she has guests who want to 
take pack trips, fish, hike, or just 
plain enjoy the relaxation which 
mountain country like this offers 


_ city-bound human beings. Betty fur- 


nishes the horses, herself; More than 
that, she trains them and has quite 
a few for resale. 
But here I found her lassoed to a 
desk where for four months in each 
ear—until the four issues of Ski 
llustrated are made available to the 


skiing world—she assumes the role © 


of a sophisticated New Yorker. 
“I got here late,” she said. “I kept 


giving in to just one more day of 
horseback riding—mountain climbing 
—or fishing. But it’s good‘to be here 
again...” 

I wondered how an outdoor person 
could be happy indoors. 

“For the symphonies, ballets, and — 
operas,” she finished. 

She must have seen me glance ’ 
significantly at the stack of manu- 
scripts, for she said, “Oh, I like this, — 
too. It gives me a chance to bring the 
outdoors to people who can’t ski as 


much as I do. And there are other — 


wonderful "things about New” York. 
I never see a ballet without feeling 
my limitations.” 
Limitations! What did she mean? 
“How much fun it would be if J 
could do-a pirouette on skis.” —_ 
She went on telling me of other 
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things crammed into almost every 
weekend. Visits to Stowe, Snow Val- 
ley, Big Bromley—all noted Eastern 
ski resorts. 

She’d always been like that, al- 
ternating between mental work and 
play. When she was a little tike, 
her father, who was in Forest Service 
in New Mexico, where she was born, 
taught her to love the intellectual as 
well as the outdoors. She got her first 
pair OF skis when she was i4 and at 
the same time she wrote the best 
essays in her class. 


M™ WOOLSEY'S HALF-SUBDUED 
smile was one of almost pity, 
{ thought. Pity for all the people in 
the world who've been cooped in a 
city and don’t know about the gran- 
deur of the Western mountains. She 
sighed as if she didn’t know where 
to start in bringing me up to date. 
“We did lots of mountain climbing 
in the summer,” she related. “At Gan- 
nett Peak in the Wind River Range 
—the highest peak in Wyoming. You 
know it’s around 14,000 feet. Then 
we went down the Snake River— 
about 80 miles—in a fold boat.” 

Marveling at this tiny figure 
“shooting” the treacherous rapids of 
the Snake River in a fold boat, | 
asked, “How did you manage for 
such a long trip? What did you eat? 
Where did you sleep?” 

‘It took us three days. It could 


have been done in one if we’d hurried 
—but we just took our time. When 
we saw a good pool we beached our 
boat, put on waders and started cast- 
ing. You can have most any kind of 
trout you want—rainbow, cut-throat, 
eastern-brook, lock-leven. Just name 
ié” 

Even though l’m not a dry-fly 
artist 1 knew you had to do more 
than name it. I'd heard many fisher- 
man taik about the skill required to 
land one of those “tackle-busting” 
rainbows in that tumble of fast water. 

“At night we threw our sleeping 
bags under the open stars,” Betty 
continued. “You know I often think 
of how we used to beat our heads 
against the wall in competitive sports. 
Why half the fun of a trip like that 
is the smell of coffee, bacon and eggs 
over an open campfire and falling 
to sleep as the last embers are dwin- 
dling away.” 

Here her versatility came forth 
again. Betty Woolsey, captain of the 
American Women’s Ski Team _be- 
fore the war, several times one of the 
first ten of the world’s best women 
skiers, National Open and Amateur 
Downhill champion and National 
Combined Amateur champion, flag 
waving for the informal sports. It 
was hard to believe. 


HEN I RECALLED a ski tour of the 
Grand Tetons she once took. In- 


Betty Woolsey whips up powder snow as she races down Collins Gulch 
at Alta, Utah. Miss Woolsey has held several national ski championships. 
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stead of placing emphasis on the big 
cracks in the ice, how their skis 
slithered around on frozen rain or 
the tongues of avalanches th 
crossed, she had said, simply, oi 
was a succession of Christmas trees 
forming forest glades roofed with 
white snow clouds.” 

“Tell me about your skiing,” | 
said. 

“Past, present or future?” she asked, 
and without waiting for a reply 
started talking about a July trip to 
Dinwoodie Glacier. “It was a beauti- 
ful summer day at the ranch. Early 
in the morning I’d seen three moose 
in the yard. Leaving the warmth of 
the sun to go up into the winter 
seemed difficult. But we put our skis 
across the saddles and packed in 
with horses, camping at timberline.” 


B™: MUST HAVE noticed my be- 

wilderment for she said, “It really 
was a ski trip—eventually. We put 
skins on our skis and climbed 3,000 
feet. What a run! Except for the 
crunch of the corn snow, as my skis 
bit into it, I had the sensation of 
standing still, with the scenery pass- 
ing by. It takes a bump or fall to 
jolt you back to earth and make you 
realize the speed.” 

“What are your latest plans?” IJ 
asked. 

“Nothing elaborate, but something 
I’ve wanted to do for a long time,” 
she replied. “As soon as the March 
issue of the magazine goes to press 
[’'ll fly out to Rock Springs, Wyoming 
and pick up my car. Then I'll do the 
Western ski resorts. That’s how ] 
get lots of my material lined up for 
next year’s stories, you know. During 
the winter, while I’m here, I gather 
information from the Eastern resorts. 
Then I go to the Western resorts. 
That’s how I make my hobby pay. I 
make it a point to keep in touch with 
the skiers who've made a name for 
themselves. I find out their skiing 
plans, ambitions and what the resorts 
are doing to improve conditions for 
skiers. I take many of my own photo- 
ghaphs, too.” 


WAS THINKING of Miss Woolsey’s 
many interests. “Most managing 
editors aren’t lucky enough to get 
out of their offices as much as you 
do,” I said. 

“No, they aren’t.” She smiled. “tT 
wouldn’t change jobs with anyone 
else in the world. Every phase ,of 
(Continued on Page 56) * 
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A former Hollywood designer creates lifelike 
portrait dolls that win him commercial 
success as well as artistic recognition. 


lee 





Lewis Sorensen’s first portrait doll, “The Hobo,” has traveied 
with him from Mexico to Canada. When “The Hobo” gets travel 
worn, his creator gives him a “facial” with a paint brush. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Alice C. Dent 
Photographs by G. L. Guenot 


Spe SORENSEN, whose portrait 
dolls are perfect enough to be 
museum pieces, deliberately gave up 
a career as a successful costume de- 
signer for the glamorous film stars of 
Hollywood and went to the North 
west woods to devote all of his time 
and talent to his doll making hobby. 

Sorensen worked in Hollywood for 
10 years, having originally come from 
Salt Lake City where he started as 
an apprentice in a smart dress shop. 
He has designed many special gowns 
for notables of the ‘film ‘capital. 


Sorensen doesn’t remember exactly 
when he started making dolls. His 
first recollection is when at the age 
of 11 he was making little rag dolls 
for his two sisters and other children 
of the neighborhood. He smiles when 
he recalls how he pulled cotton out 
of an old couch to use for the stuff- 
ing and also for the hair of these 
very crude dolls. The dolls were cut 
out of flour sacks. His mother as- 
sisted by drawing features on the flat 
faces with crayons. Sorensen still has 
one of these early efforts in his col- 
lection of dolls and it is one of his 
prized possessions. 


AS SORENSEN GREW older, he con- 
tinued making rag dolls for his 
friends. He wanted to make his dolls 
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Lewis Sorensen’s famous Brigham Young group of 
dolls has a place of honor in the Utah state capitol 
building at Salt Lake City, where Sorensen was reared. 
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more lifelike, so one night he decided 
to use a mixture of flour, salt and 
water, applied over a cloth head. He 
planned to make the bust of an In- 
dian chief as his first experiment 
with this medium. The bust of the 
(Indian, however, turned out to look 
more like a dissipated tramp because 
the mixture when placed on the cloth 
didn’t hold the shape of the original 
plan. This was how Sorensen’s 
famous doll, “The Hobo,” originated. 
The body and head were stuffed 
with cotton before the flour mixture 
was ever put on the head. 


If you were to visit Sorensen now, 
you would find him in his rustic 
studio looking over an inlet of Puget 
Sound at Bremerton, Washington. 
There he has his expensive collection 
of antiques, the dolls he keeps for 
display, his many cases of beautiful 
materials, imported handmade laces, 
and odds and ends that go toward 
making up the costumes and charac- 
ters of his dolls. If you browsed 
around his studio, probably the first 
thing that would catch your eye 
would be “The Hobo.” “The Hobo” 
looks just as his name implies and 
is a limp and dangling ruffian, 32 
inches tall. You will see this doll 
tight beside Sorensen wherever he 
goes, because this russet faced fellow 





has become more than just a doll; ‘he 
is a constant companion. “He is 
known as the ‘gaffer’ to the other 
dolls, so even if he is just a hobo, he 
demands our respect,” says Sorensen. 


HE REMARKABLE THING about 
“The Hobo’s” head, however, is 
the previously mentioned flour mix- 
ture from whieh it was made. But 
before you attempt to model a head 
of flour, salt and water, Sorensen 
warns you not to do as one person 
did when he failed to catch all the 
instructions. He made the head solid, 
as if it were a loaf of bread, so of 
course it swelled and cracked as it 
dried, making it rather tragic looking. 
First, advises Sorensen, make your 
entire doll of cloth, head and all. For 
easier handling, leave off the arms 
and legs until the head is finished. 
When the head and body are nicely 
stuffed with cotton you can begin 
to cover the head and neck with the 
“dough.” Use it as you would a thin 
layer of pie dough. Cover the entire 
head and neck with a thin layer— 
then set it aside for a day to dry. 
When it is fairly dry you can begin 
to build on the features. 
This medium takes all sorts of 
paints well. “The Hobo” is painted 
with oils. His hair is of black yarn. 


and to further the lifelike appearance 
a paper cigarette has been worked 
into the corner of his mouth. 


Agu MEDIUM WHICH you may 
find very easy to work with is 
plaster of Paris mixed with flour and 
water. Use about one teaspoon of 
flour to one cup of plaster and just 
enough water to make the mixture 
easy to handle. You can work with 
a fingernail file, or a set of artist’s 
tools. But as before, make your 
foundation of cloth first, Sorensen 
emphasizes. Without this “under- 
skull” your head will be much too 
heavy. 

When you become an expert at 
face modeling, try your skill at hands. 
They are not so difficult if you fol 
low this simple method: First cut a 
small hand out of thin cardboard. 
covering it with the same modeling 
material used on the head. With a 
little extra care you should be able 
to work impressions into the plaster 
to form the fingers. The cardboard 
can be bent into various positions to 
give some form of grace to the tiny 
hands. 
~ Now for the hair. You may prefer 

arn or mohair wigs. Of course, real 
hair wigs are expensive to buy, so 
Sorensen advises that you try your 











Historical figures, ladies of the court of Marie Antoinette, motion picture 
stars, and “The Hobo,” Lewis Sorensen’s constant companion, surround 


their creator. 


hand at making them with a strand 
of mohair. This can be found in 
various colors at hairdressers or wig 
shops. Stitch the strand directly 
across the center onto a scrap of 
material. However, you must first 
widen the strand to cover the top of 
the head. The stitching will serve as 
a parting for the hair and will keep 
the hair in place. 


Stretch the strands of mohair 
around to cover the back of the head. 
Then with a bit of glue to hold the 
hair in place, complete the illusion 
of the wigmaker’s art. 


30-1ncu Wiix Rocers doll was 

one of Sorensen’s early experi- 
ments in doll creating. He made 
Will’s head out of flour, salt, water 
and sawdust. In this composition he 
placed imitation glass eyes. He was 
able to fashion this doll into a life- 
like miniature of his human counter- 
part without complications. Sorensen 
recalls, hewever, that “Will kept 
complaining of severe headaches” 
after he was dressed and on display. 
Diagnosing the case, Sorensen lifted 
up the characteristic lock of hair that 
lay over the doll’s forehead and found 
him alive with termites in their para- 
dise of sawdust. Sorensen took Will 
into surgery and performed an opera- 
tion, using plaster of Paris and flour 


to mend the damages. This mixture 
proved more satisfactory. Since then, 
Sorensen has gone much farther in 
his experiments with materials to 
make his dolls and has invented new 
compositions, 

All the dolls have their own idio- 
syncrasies, as if they were actually 
real people. Sorensen studies all his 
subjects by collecting as many pic- 
tures of them as he can. 

Although he has had people sit as 
models for portrait dolls, he prefers 
to work from photographs. Among 
the persons, living and dead, whom 
he has used as models for dolls are 
Washington, Lincoln, Napoleon, 
Roosevelt, Clark Gable, Van John- 
son, Joan Crawford and Irene 
Dunne. In addition, many people 
have come to his studio for portrait 
dolls of themselves and their families. 
Sorensen spends many hours reading 
and studying about the lives of his 
famous subjects before he starts his 
dolls. He believes this helps him to 
make his dolls look true to life. 


HE COSTUMING OF the dolls is 

given thorough study so that 
they will be dressed according to the 
tailions of their time. This is espe- 
cially apparent in Sorensen’s “Marie 
Antoinette” dolls and others of his 
more lavish creations. He begins a 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


costume by making a complete set 
of underclothes. The material for 
the dress is then selected, preferably 
velvet, with possibly a front panel of 
metallic cloth. A tiny pattern is cut 
out of paper and fitted to each doll 
before the material is ever touched. 
Of course, a complete line of patterns 
is always on hand for instant use. 
Most of the sewing is done by ma: 
chine, but the finishing is done by 
hand. Bits of lace, ribbons and shiny 
buttons or beads are then fastened 
here and there to give the gown the 
lavishness for which these famous 
French ladies were noted. And the 
hats! These are a milliner’s dream 
come true. A base of cardboard and 


then a swirl of velvet, a few fluffy. 


Lewis Sorensen, who is a for- 
mer Hollywood costume designer, 
takes great pains with the cos- 
tuming of his dolls. He does all 
finishing of clothing by hand. 


plumes, a tiny spray of flowers, a 
tibbon, a splash of veil, and so the 
elegant lady is crowned with a bit 


of beauty that would take any 


woman's breath away! 

The most famous of Sorensen’s 
dolls are the “Brigham Young group,” 
12 in all, on permanent display at 
the Utah State capitol. These are 
real portrait dolls, about 16 inches 
high, featuring the great Mormon 
leader and two of his wives, and 
including other Mormon figures. 
These dolls, a presentation to the 
capitol museum, are authentic in 
materials and costume. The Daugh- 
ters of the Utah Pioneers, a national 
organization, came to the assistance 
of the artist while he was in the 
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midst of his work. They searched 
out old materials and laces from 
attics and trunks and so, when these 
lovely old pieces were put into use, 
these dolls took on historic value and 
became heirlooms well worthy of a 
place in a museum. These dolls are 
modeled exactly after pioneers pic- 
tured in photographs which the 
Daughters of the Utah Pioneers sent 
to Sorensen. They have wires strung 
down through the arms, into the 
hands, so that they can be bent into 
any desired position. Every hand 
was individually modeled so that it 
appears to be making some lifelike 
gesture, such as holding up a skirt 
or gracefully touching a ribbon that 
flows down from a dainty bonnet. 
The old grandmother is especially 
lovely, with her grey print dress and 
a petticoat which is a gem of hand- 
work, 


a ALSO MAKES dolls im- 
personating his personal friends. 
These dolls are kept in his own col- 
lection and are used for display. One 
in particular is an outstanding crea. 
tion which holds great interest for 
visitors. This is a rosy cheeked little 
fellow who stands 12 inches high 
and has a pair of fascinating hands. 
His face looks almost real, with a 
very intellectual expression as if he 
were in the deepest kind of thought. 
This doll has two complete and at- 
tractive ensembles. When I saw him. 
he was wearing a miniature pair of 
soft suede loafers, a pair of blue gab- 
ardine slacks and a colorful sport 
shirt. 

Except for special orders, very few 
of the “Lewis” dolls have a change 
of clothes. He fastens his dolls’ 
clothes on so they cannot be removed. 

Sorensen has received many un 


While “Clark Gable” looks on with satisfaction, Lewis Sorensen presses 
the sport shirt of this popular portrait doll. 
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usual orders. One day a young man. 
who had recently been married. 
rushed into the studio eagetly won 
dering if Sorensen would make a 
doll of his wife exactly as she looked 
at the time they were married. This 


_man wanted to have the doll made 


as a surprise gift for his wife. He 
didn’t care how much the doll would 
cost as long as it represented his 
wife as she looked in her wedding 
dress. Sorensen agreed to do the job. 
He began his work, using as many 
pictures and descriptions of the bride 
as the man could furnish, including 
newspaper articles about the wed- 
ding. When the doll was finished 
she stood 30 inches tall. Her wig 
had been specially made cf human 
hair at a cost of $18. A lock of the 
bride’s hair had been furnished to 
show the exact color. The dress was 
made of very expensive white satin 
and the veil of silk malines draped 
from a fancy little lace cap, trimmed 
with seeded pearls. This was one of 
Sorensen’s most expensive dolls. 
costing $65. 


NUMBER OF SORENSEN’S dolls 
are made on a ready made rather 
than a custom basis. He started this 
when an owner of a gift shop wanted 
some of the dolls to sell in his shop. 
The dolls were such a great success 
that they were sold immediately and 
the shop owner received many orders 
for more dolls just like them. The 
“Romona” doll is one of the most 
popular. She stands 11 inches tall 
and resembles an Indian with her 
braids of black yarn. A straw Mexi- 
can hat hangs p men over her shoul- 
ders, her costume is very colorful 
and she carries a miniature Mexican 
made basket. Her waist is made of 
velvet with a soft suede fringe hang- 
ing down from the shoulders. A 
bright neckerchief and Indian beads 
add color. This doll sells for $6. 
Then there is the little 8-inch 
typical newsboy, with red hair 
streaming out from under his stock- 
ing cap, who carries real newspapers. 
Sorensen has no idea how many of 
his ready made dolls he has sold, but 
estimates that he has made and sold 
more than 500 of the custom made 
portrait dolls. He is generous with 
advice and help to persons who want 
to take up his hobby, and has taught 
the art of doll making to veterans as 
part of a rehabilitation program at 
a Bremerton hospital. 
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Busy mothers gladly pay a Buffalo 


woman to handle all the details 


of parties for their children. 


GIVING PARTIES 
For Other Peoples 


I THINK THAT my hobby of conduct- 
ing children’s parties is as ideal 
a one as a mother of small children 
could have. It is a hobby which ] 
thoroughly enjoy, one which keeps 
me doing things that interest child- 
ren, and one in which my children 
often take part with me. 


My hobby started when | was still 
in college. I attended a teachers’ col- 
lege and so was vitally interested 
from the first in small children and 
their development. I began to collect 
all sorts of ideas for the entertain- 
ment of children. Gradually this co] 
lection began to include party ideas. 
games, decorations and table favors. 

All of this material I neatly mount- 


Asked to plan and supervise a party for young 
Billy Brown, Mrs. Marion Short Elmer decided on a 
circus theme. Just before the other guests arrive. 
host Billy, right, discusses the forthcoming party with 
Mrs. Elmer’s son, Tommy, who came early with his 


mother. 


ed on stiff paper, catalogued and filed 
away in my file drawers (picked up 
in a second hand store). The collec- 
tion kept growing and growing and 
anxious members of my family and 
later my husband began to wonder 
where it was all going to end and 
whether or not it wouldn’t soon need 
a special room of its own. 


However, the final laugh is mine— 
for now my hobby is a financial suc- 
cess. I have become a cateress for 
children’s parties in my home city 
of Buffalo, New York. Of course, 
since I cater primarily as a hobby 
I have not sought clients and 
engagements. I do not have to, 
My family, friends, neighbors and 


party themes. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Childzen 


Marion Short Elmer 
Photographs by Art Melgier 


club sisters keep me busy plan 
ning and carrying out parties for 
their small fry. But I sincerely be 
lieve that, if plugged a little bit, this 
enterprise could truly become a rea) 
business. 


k= AS LONG AS | can remember J 
have been helping my friend: 
give parties for their youngsters. Last 
year a newcomer to our church group 
talked to me following a birthday 
party which I had helped organize 
for the small daughter of one of my 
friends. The newcomer was very 
much interested and asked me if | 
would consider taking over com 
pletely a party for her son. She ex 


Ringside seats for “Billy's Circus”? are occupied 
by Billy, himself, right, and three guests, left to 
right, Gary E. Warfield, Tommy Elmer and Douglas 
Warfield. Mrs. Elmer maintains a file of ideas far 
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plained that she was working every 
day and that she would be happy to 
pay for the opportunity to give her 
boy a party in his own home. When 
[ told her that I had never done that, 
she begged me to think it over and 
promised to call in a few days. The 
idea appealed to me and after | 
had talked it over with my husband 
[ decided to take the plunge. When 
Mrs. S. called me a few days later 
{ was bubbling over with ideas and 
she was delighted. The experiment 
was so successful that word of my 
new “business” spread, and now 
hardly a week passes that I am not 
working on at least one party. 


The general routine of organizing 
a party works something like this. | 
meet with the mother or sometimes 
with the children, especially since ] 
have begun to work on teen-age 
parties. Together we discuss the kind 
of party the mother or children want. 
At-this point my file helps immeas- 
urably because most mothers have a 
vague idea of “just a birthday party” 
but when they are confronted with 
plans for a Mother Goose party, a 
circus party or an adventure party 
they are enthralled. The amount of 
money to be spent ‘is decided upon 
and the list of invitations made out. 
Then the mother’s work is done. 


From then on I work by myself. 


“Pin the Ball on the Clown” is a variation of the 
old donkey game. A little thought and originality 
will produce a variation of this game for any holiday 
or season. Here Edith Ann Lanning watches her host, 
Billy Brown, place a ball on the clown. The clown 
is drawn with crayon on a large sheet of newsprint. 


service. 


sending out invitations, making fa- 
vors, sometimes making, sometimes 
buying napkins, fancy plates, table 
centerpieces, and other essentials. | 
decide on the games to be played. 
gather together the necessary props 
and buy the prizes. And, of course, 
[ work out the menu, buy and pre- 


pare the food. 


On THE MORNING of the party | 
arrive at the house about 10 
o'clock in the morning bringing all 
my supplies. First, I set the table. 
arranging the favors, centerpieces and 
any surprises that are planned. ] 
decorate the rooms, lay out the games 
and prizes and take care of all those 
last minute details. This usually takes 
a few hours and by 2 o'clock every- 
thing is ready. Then, if there is time, 
I run home and dress. If not, I dress 
right there, having brought my party 
clothes with me. 

I always make it a point to wear 
party clothes and really play the part 
of a hostess and not just the cook. 
If it is to be a party for young child- 
ren, it is usually in the afternoon 
about 3 o'clock. If it is a party for 
teen agers it is usually at night and 
T have the afternoon to rest. 

During the party I am _ usually 
alone with the children because most 
of my clients are working women. 


Refreshments are an ever-impurtant part of any 
party and here Mrs. Elmer serves sandwiches to two 
eager guests. Gary E. Warfield reaches for his sand- 
wich as Amy Johnson awaits her turn. Choosing the 
menu and preparing the food is part of Mrs. Elmer’s 








Very often, though, the mother is 
simply tired and worn out and wel- 
comes the opportunity to slip ow 
to a movie or to the beauty parlor for 
the afternoon. Rarely does a mothe 

(Continued on Page 59) 


Going home can be fun—even at a 
party! Here Mrs. Elmer proves it when 
she begins to take down the decora- 
tions and hand them out to the guests. 
Tommy Elmer and Douglas Warfield 
eagerly reach for their balloon. 








MAKE ARADIOCABNET FOR 25 (ENTS 


Harold Gluck 


N“ THAT You can again get radio parts why not 
have that little set you were about to junk fixed 
up? Whether you repair the chassis yourself de- 
pends upon your knowledge of radio mechanics, but 
as far as the cabinet is concerned there is no reason 
why anyone can’t build the one described here for 
a material cost of 25 cents. 

Your raw material consists of the wood from the 
sides of orange crates. Follow directions on the 
diagram sheets and build the box. If you so desire 
you can of course make it larger to give the effect 
of having a large radio in the room. 

In Photograph 1, you will notice the top and 
sides of the radio. You can see the screws in place. 
They are flush to the wood. Notice also the front 
piece, made from a piece of masonite. Observe that 
a large hole has been cut out for the speaker and 
that the two knobs are in place. This radio has its 
stations on a vertical slide, so I made a slit in the 
masonite. In Photograph 2, you get a good full view 
of the radio resting on a table. The table is purely 


optional. 1 went down to my cellar and tound an 
old table. I gave it two coats of paint. Then I got 
some ¥%-inch molding and nailed the molding 
down on top of the table to make a form for the 
radio, It thus stays in place, yet you can lift it out if 
so desired. 

In Photograph 3, you have the secret of the decora 
tion trick. All I did was to purchase a 10-cent roll 
of ready-pasted washable wall paper on a three-inch 
roll. Any wall paper will do. Since this cabinet was 
for my child’s room, I used one with nursery figures. 
If you want the radio for your kitchen, use con: 
trasting paper or one with a kitchen design. In 
Photograph 4 is the completed radio with the wall 
paper on it, with my youngster about to tune in a 
station. If you get a stain or spot on the paper, it is 
washable and a damp cloth does the trick. ‘There is 
an oilcloth type paper on the market and that can 
be used with great effect; if you have your kitchen 
done with it, use some for the radio. 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Detailed Instructions For Radio Cabinet 2. 


Choose orange crates that are 34-inch 
thick. Cut two pieces 7% x 10 inches for ° 
top and bottom and two 6!/2 x 7% inch 
pieces for sides. See Figure | at right. 
Screw these together and set screws in. 
Four angle irons may be placed on the 
inside for additional strength. (Figure 2.) 


Saw a piece of masonite or ether plas- 
tic to fit front and cut eut heles to fit 
your radio. That is, if the dial face is 
horizontal, the hole must therefore be < 
horizontal. H the dial is vertical, then ef 
course the hole must alse be vertical. 
The sketch shown in Figure 3 is for the 
vertical type. Screw the masonite panel 
securely to the framework and after re- 
moving tuning knobs, mount the radio 
chassis in the frame, replacing knobs after 
chassis is secured. 





































shop out of' nothing more than wood salvaged from ordinary 
goods boxes, obtainable at grocery stores at ne cost, or at 
the most, 5 to 10 cents each. 
This little shelf-box is designed te conserve cupboard 
space, and to keep the glasses all together. 
The model shown at the left was built to use in a cup 
board having shelves 11% inches wide by 1114 inches high. 


pieces, 9% inches high, 6% inches wide at bottom, and 
Y4 inch thick; one back board; 9% inches high or 
and 22 inches long — with thickness of %4 inch; top 
2% inches wide, 22 inches long, and 4 inch thick; 

shelf section, 6% inches wide by 22 inches long, bi) 
Ey ( é age inch thick; and the three moldings, 4% inch wide, and 
S ASE ee \ incl long. 
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GONSERVE SPACE WITH A HOMEMADE SHELF BOX Ste yam me wed shorn a Rpue 3s 


B. A. Rhoades with its shelves intact — and the job is completed (Figure 
An inside cupboard shelf box to hold or tum- 4). Small finishing nails, two 
blers can be built easily and quickly in home work entire job. 
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Collecting is my Hobby 


A Tulsan’s spoon collection recalls 
persons and events of bygone years. 





A LOOK AT THE specimens in the 
spoon collection of Mrs. Pat G. 
Attaway of Tulsa, Oklahoma, may 
easily strike chords of association in 
our minds that enable us in fancy to 
roam the world and roll back the 
years separating us from the great 
men and events. of history. 


Mrs. Attaway’s collection was 
started in 1937 when a friend, grate- 
ful for a favor, presented her with a 
set of six silver souvenir spoons. It 
has grown to —— — than 
350 ns of silver, gold, copper, 
lg even mother-of-pearl from 
all parts of the world—and it is still 
growing. : 

Some of the places where spoons 
represented in the collection origin- 
ated are Austria-Hungary, Egypt, 
Alaska, Bermuda, British Columbia, 
Newfoundland, Switzerland, the 
Netherlands, England, Germany, 
Italy, Japan, China, North Africa, 
_ Spain, Mexico, Cuba, France, Ma- 

deira, Jamaica, Honolulu, Scotland, 
India, New Brunswick and Russia. 


Mrs. Attaway’s most prized 
sien in the collection is a set of silver 
tle spoons, handmade in Holland. 
ing the full-length figure of an 


“PROFITABLE HOBBIES — 





Thelma Hall Quast 


apostle at the end of the stem, they 
are so intricately designed and carved 
that it is possible to distinguish be- 
tween those who are clean-shaven 
and those who wear beards. The fig- 
ures are only three-quarters of an 
inch high and about a quarter of an 
inch in width. The spoons are at 
least 150 years old. 


N EXTREMELY BEAUTIFUL and in- 
teresting gold spoon from Eng- 
land bears at the end of the stem a 
three-quarters-inch-high bust of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, which is so perfect 
in detail that the curls on the back 
of his head show plainly. Shakes- 
peare’s signature sprawls along the 
stem from the bowl to the bust. The 
bowl, shovel-shaped, carries an en- 
ving of Shakespeare’s home, Strat- 
rd-on-Avon, which is so clearly cut 
that it is possible to discern lights in 
11 of the windows in the large two- 
story house. The coat-of-arms of the 
— poet is on the back of the 


Eight of the 12 signs of the zodiac 
are represented. These Mrs, Attaway 
has ired one at a time whenever 
and er she could find them; 
but they bear marks that definitely 


stamp them as belonging to the same 
set. Some day she hopes to complete 
the set, which now includes Pisces 
for February, Aries for March, 
Taurus for April, Cancer for June, 
Leo for July, Scorpio for October, 
Sagittarius for November and Capri- 
cornus for December. 

Stem designs range from a pot of 
beans on a spoon from Boston to 
an airplane from Corpus Christi, 
Texas, and include, among others, a 
full-length fish, a buffalo, an alliga- 
tor, a crocodile and the prow of a 
gondola from Venice. 

Occupying a special place is a 
souvenir spoon commemorating the 
battle of Gettysburg, made of buttons 
cut from the uniforms of dead Union 
soldiers as they lay on the Civil War 
battleground. These spoons were sold 
for the relief of the ‘families of the 
soldiers. 

Near it is a silver spoon in whose 
bowl is an engraving of the battle 
ship Maine in Havana Harbor; such 
souvenir spoons were sold for the re- 
lief of the widows and orphans of the 
victims of the sinking of the battle 
ship. The metal in this spoon, ac- 
ary, to the inscription on the 
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Collecting is my Hobby 


of the Maine in Havana Harbor, 
February 15, 1898.” 


ARTHER DOWN ON the shelf is a 
gold-washed sterling piece whose 
bowl bears a porcelain picture in na- 
tural colors of the first capitol of the 
Confederacy at Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. The end of the stem is the 
state seal of Alabama, beneath which 
is a figure laboring with a pick, and 
tarther down the stem is a tiny bale 
of cotton. The back of the bowl de- 
picts the Alabama state capitol build- 
ing. 

On a small silver spoon General 
Grant rides astride his horse, with his 
left hand on the reins and his right 
hand holding his large hat. Im- 
mediately below is his tomb. 

Crusade Church in Evanston, Illi- 
nois, scene of the organization of the 
Woman’s Christian ‘Temperance Un- 
ion, is engraved on the bowl of an- 
other spoon, at the end of whose stem 
is a globe encircled by a white rib- 
bon significant of the W.C.T.U. 


motto, “All around the world the rib-_ 


bon white is twined.” This, one of 
Mrs. Attaway’s most precious items, 
sentimentally, was a gift of her mo- 
ther, Mrs. Clara E. Park, Tulsa, who 
was active in W.C.T.U. affairs be- 
fore her death three years ago. To 
complete the idea, Frances Willard’s 
name and the water lily for purity 
are carved on the stem. 

The oldest spoon in the collection 
was made from a 20-crown piece in 
Austria-Hungary in 1789, with a 
Raphael angel perching on the end 
of a twisted stem. 

The Old Man of the Mountain 
looks out sternly from the stem of 
one spoon, while on another ,Rip 
Van Winkle awakens from his 20- 
ear sleep, rubbing his eyes. His gun 
lies nearby. A second one of Rip 
shows him talking. 


A VERY UNUSUAL n symbolizes 
the life, death and burial. of 
George Washington, with his birth- 
place inside the bowl, with tiny heads 
of George and Martha Washington 
at the base of the stem, Mount Ver- 
non at the tip and on the reverse side 
a picture of the first President’s tomb 
and a United States flag. 





Oklahoma is represented by several 
spoons. One commemorates the first 
International Petroleum Exposition 
and Congress held in Tulsa; another 
from Muskogee, Indian Territory, 
takes the memory back to pre-state- 
hood days and a third one, comemor- 
ating Oklahoma’s statehood, bears the 
blue seal of the state and the date 
1907. Two of the Oklahoma spoons 
were made by hand in Tulsa. 
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One of Mrs. Attaway’s favorites is 

a small spoon showing “My Old 
‘Kentucky Home.” This has so much 


‘pictorial matter on the bowl that 


without actually seeing it with your 
own eyes you would find it hard to 
believe. A silver spoon, it is done in 
colors. An old log cabin with lean-to 
on the side, reminiscent of pioneer 
days, occupies the center of the bowl. 
Standing in the doorway is a pioneer 
woman, and underneath a green tree 
in front of the cabin a pioneer man 
sits on a sawhorse and fiddles. A d 
romps at his feet and in the side yar 


(Continued on Page 57) 


Mrs. Pat G. Attaway’s collection of 350 spoons appears even larger than - 


it actually is since the back of the cabinet and the shel: 


ves on which 


is shown arranging the collection are mirrors which reflect the spoons. 








Collecting is my Hobby 
A collection of old typewriters is good fun and good business. 


Old Typewriters Help Sell 


USINESS AND PLEASURE are not 
the best of companions, for 
when they are combined disaster 
often results. Of course there are ex- 
ceptions to all rules and the case of 
Percy E. Smock of Redwood City, 

California, is one such exception. 
Smock’s business is the selling, 
renting and repairing of typewriters. 
The source of his pleasure is also 
typewriters, for he has been collect- 
ing ancient models for well over a 
uarter century. The combining of 
gmock’s business with pleasure began 
the day he discovered three decrepit 
iters y buried in the back 


yard of his shop. These old machines . 


were taken inside, where, after much 
labor, they were made useable again. 
Having no available space in which 
to store his treasures, Smock tem- 
porarily placed them in the show 
window of his shop and promptly 
forgot them. 

His memory was soon refreshed, 
however, for nearly every minute of 
the day somebody paused to look at 
the “old-timers” in the window. Then 
ene day an elderly little white-haired 


New Ones 


The Bennett typewriter in the 
foreground was a forerunner of 
the modern portable. The Ben- 
nett could be folded compactly 
enough to fit into a pencil box. 


lady enteredsthe shop and told Smock 
that she possessed an old typewriter 
that she would gladly give him to 
add to his collection already started 
in the window. From that time on 
Smock’s collection has steadily grown 
until today it is worth $20,000. It 
consists of more than 60 typewriters 
and is considered one of the largest 
and best of its kind in the world. 


MOCK’S HOBBY AND business work 
hand in hand. People who*come 
to his shop to purchase new type- 
writers see the interesting display of 
old ones. They tell friends, a also 
come to see the old ones, and prompt- 
ly buy new ones. This method of 
“ook and -buy” advertising has 
brought Smock much business. Even 
in the lean days it brought him a 
steady profit as well as many inter- 
esting friends. 


Among Smock’s collection is an. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Theron G. Cady 


old Franklin typewriter built abou: 
1880 which is perhaps the most in 
teresting of the entire collection. 
Many years ago this antique machine 
was one of the principal factors in a 
famous kidnapping case. According 
to the story, a private detective was 
called into the ‘case and during his 
investigation he was given the ran 
som note. It was crudely composed 
on butcher’s wrapping paper with 
letters and figures cut out of a 
town weekly newspaper. At the bot 
tom’ was a typewritten postscript 
which read: “I MEAN BUZINESS!’ 
It was the letter “Z” in this postscript 
which eventually solved the case and 
restored the child to its parents. 
The detective in studying the note 


The letter “Z’’ on this Franklin 
typewriter made in the 1880's was 
the undoing of a kidnapper who 
couldn’t spell. 


noticed that the letter “Z” printed at 
a slight angle to the left and that a 
portion of the lower tail of the letter 
was damaged. If the typewriter that 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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Collecting is my Hobby 








Collecting fine reproductions of the old 


masters is a matter of alertness 


rather than wealth. 








Art Collecting 
Within the Reach 


COLLEGE INSTRUCTOR gave me 

the clue to my profitable cult- 
ural hobby. One day, to illustrate his 
lecture on “The History of European 
Civilization,” he opened a homemade 
folio made from a manila envelope 
and brought forth dozens of post- 


cards, magazine clippings, museum 
catalogues, and caielally cut advertis- 
ing illustrations. These were 
around the class. I was amazed to 
find that each of these items was a 
valuable and beautifully colored print 
or black and white reproduction of 
one of the masterpieces of the great- 
est artists of all time. 

Then and there I decided to own 
an art museum of my own. 

All that was needed to start was a 
15-cent manila envelope, easily made 
into a durable folio, a list of “The 
Masters” (see partial list at the end 
of the article), and a few simple 
tules on how and where to look for 
collector’s items. 

Since the collector’s art requires 
continuous alertness in order to ferret 
out of unexpected places the prized 
items, in this case reproductions of 
the world famous paintings and sculp- 
tures, the first rule for a beginner is 
to browse extensively in magazines 
and newspapers. 





of All 


HE FOLLOWING LIsT of sources of 

prints will help you get started. 

This list is merely suggestive and by 
no means exhaustive. 

1. The magazine, art, and book 
sections of Sunday newspapers. 

2. Magazines, particularly of the 
Life and Fortune type. 

3. Foreign postcards — particularly 
Austrian, Swiss, French, ahd 
Italian. These are found in 
many gift shops. 

4. Museum catalogues — which 
usually sell for 10 cents or a 
quarter and can be obtained by 
writing to any museum in the 
United States or Europe. 

5. Auction catalogues issued when 
famous private collections are 
up for sale. These sell for from 
25 cents to $1. Such auctions 
oa are advertised in metro- 
politan newspapers. 

6. Art exhibit catalogues which 
are obtainable at modest cost 
from private galleries through- 
out the country. 


HE SECOND RULE for the art-hobby- 

ist is, browse with a purpose. Al- 
most every city has used magazine 
shops which can be profitably visited 
in pursuit of this hhobbg. magine 








Paul Tasch 


that we are now in such a shop and 
let us browse through an old copy ef 
Fortune. The first thing that strikes 
our attention is the beautifully colored 
advertisements, As we turn the pages 
we discover a print occupying 3 
page of an advertisement. Closer in- 
spection reveals that it is a Vermeer. 
It’s title is, “Young Woman With a 
Yellow Jacket.” Here in a magazine 
that you can often buy secondhand for 
10 cents, we have an exquisitely 
colored reproduction of a world fam- 
ous masterpiece. Carefully cut out 
of the magazine, the print is suitable 
for framing. A print of this kind, if 
accessible at all, would cost from $5 
to $25. With copies of masterpieces 
such as this one, we can begin an art 
museum in miniature in our owp 
home. 

One issue of Life carried a superl 
color panel section that could easily 
be pst giving the first one 

otographs, each one a prize, 
the frescoes in the Medici-Ri j 
Chapel in Florence. While these ex- 

isite photos of the famous frescoes 
chat tell the Christmas story must have 
pleased almost everyone who saw 
them, to the art-collector-hobbyist 
were a rare addition to his ex 
panding collection. 











An example of early sculpture 
is this Greek bronze figurine of 
Seleucis IV posing as Hercules. 
Photographs of great paintings 
and sculpture can often be ob- 
tained by writing to the leading 
art galleries. 


Besides the sources mentioned, in 


the body of the text of various maga- “ 


zines, black and white, or pen and 

ink, reproductions often occur. These 

are especially valuable additions to 
> . . 

one’s collection for often little known 

or forgotten works of a master are 

printed in this way. 


HE MAGAZINE SECTIONS of Sun- 
day newspapers often provide 
Aline prints. I am looking, as I write, 
at a print of the wonderful St. 
Thomas, a sculpture by Andrea del 
Verrocchio, the fifteenth century mas- 
ter. This print illustrated an article 
in the NewYork Times magazine 
section which dealt with the restora- 
tion of art looted from other countries 
by the Nazis. The statue is being 
moved into its old home, the Uffizi 
Gallery in Florence. It is unlikely 
that the average person could acquire 
a print as fine as this from any other 
source. 


One day, browsing for some Christ- 
mas cards in a small shop, I noticed 
a pile of foreign postcards. They were 
slightly soiled and very old. One of 
these I’ve now drawn from my home- 
made folio. It is a remarkable photo 
showing in full three-quarter view, 
the famous “Discus Thrower.” This 
ancient sculpture is found in the 
Palais du Vatican in Rome. The card 
being soiled (on the writing side 

only) sold for 5 cents! 
Do you begin to see the tremendous 


possibilities in pursuing this intensely 
pleasing: and rewarding hobby? You 
will be able to acquire an enviable 
little collection all your own—a mu- 
seum in miniature, open to your in- 
spection and study at all times. Be- 
sides, you will experience the en- 
hanced enjoyment a collector feels 
each time you make a “find.” 

This hobby can be engaged in by 


anyone in the family or by the entire 


family. It can become part of your 
own or your children’s education. 


A SSUME THAT youR folio is now 
well jammed. The question then 
arises, what next? This may be an- 





A famous painting by a famous 
painter. It is of Antoine Perrenat 
de Gramella and was painted by 
Titian, the man whose use of vivid 
colors gave to red heads a lasting 
name. 


swered variously for different people, 
depending on the time they are will- 
ing or able to give their hobby. 
First, those with very limited time 
will do little more than collect and 
from time to time inspect the items 
for their own enjoyment. Second, 
those with more leisure may wish to 
display their choicest finds so that 
friends and neighbors may share in 
the pleasure their hobby has given 
them. The best prints, or those most 
prized by the ‘hobbyist, can be in- 
dividually mounted on cardboard 
backings (the cardboard used in 
laundered shirts will do nicely) and 
displayed on the walls of one’s apart- 
ment or home. These displays can be 
changed periodically. You can have 
a Rembrandt week or month in which 


nothing but the works of that master 
are displayed. This can be followed 
by a Breughel or a Da Vinci week or 
month, Or you can show moderns one 
week or month and then the old mas- 
ters. Numerous such combinations or 
arrangements may be worked out to 
suit individual tastes. 


The third group will include the 
ardent art collector who wishes to go 
all out in developing his hobby. Those 
who fall in this group will find an 
endless, ever-widening field before 
them. Classification of items can be 
attempted. The works of a single artist 


can be assembled and a small index. 


file set up. Each print can be neatly 
labelled and numbered on the back. 
The index card can then show the 
number, title, artist, museum where 
the original is found and whatever 
other data are desired. In this way, 
for instance, all the Vermeers can be 
placed in a suitable container, labelled 
and then replaced in the folio, to be 
withdrawn when desired. 


Iv THE PROcEss of classifying your 
items, a visit to the library will be 
helpful. Read up on the artist or 
period in which you are interested. 
Wherever possible, try, through read- 
ing or by writing to the art director of 
any large museum, to obtain a com- 
plete listing of all the .artist’s works 
. (Continued on Page 56) 





The rich hues of the great 
Flemish painter, Peter Paul Reu- 
bens (1577-1640), have influ- 
enced many artists who followed 
him. The canvas is called Old 


Parr. This and the preceding 
works of art are from the Nelson- 
Atkins Gallery of Art, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
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DANDY FOR HANDICRAFTERS 


TS LATEST BOOKLET published by 
the expert, yet economically- 


“minded staff of the Department of 


—— is grand for ingenious 
folk who are good at making things 
from virtually nothing. Make Overs 
From Leather, Fur and Felt (MP 
No. 614M) provides patterns and 
diagrammed instructions for making 
useful and salable articles from cast- 
off, seemingly useless, bits of leather 
or what-have-you. So dig down into 
our cellar or attic for your rag-bag. 
Then send for this booklet and learn 
how. to renew worn-out materials and 
make them up into belts, bags, and 
bonnets that may net you a profit, 
as well as plenty of pride in handi- 
work well done. ADDRESS: De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton 25,D. C. 


POTENTIAL FLORAL LAURELS 


A’ Last! Tantalizing spring is hov- 
ering around the corner. Yes, as 
an avid horticulturist, you can once 
again clear out your green houses 
and hot beds, and start out with a 
new set of seedlings. The question is, 
what will your specialty be this year? 

There is nothing like aiming high 
for the Culture of Orchids (Leaflet 
No. 206) or Gardenia Culture (Leaf- 
let No. 199). Particularly when you 
have the tried and tested aid of these 
two booklets, written by experienced 
horticulturists from the Department 
of Agriculture expressly for the be- 
ginner. The former booklet is com- 
plete with a list of professionally- 
accepted reference books Needless to 
say, both orchid and gardenia culture 
ean be made to reap exceptionally 
high profits. ADDRESS: Depart- 
oo of Agriculture, Washington 25. 


BIG GAME BECOMING BIGGER 


D™: BE MISLED by the story that © 


big-game hunting in America be- 
came extinct with the Indians. You 





How government agencies 
can help hobbyists is the 
chief concern of this 
monthly feature. 


can bet that we'll have big game 
sport, and plenty of it, as long as 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


is on the job. 


The latest wildlife census reveals 
that there is one big game animal 
alive and at large for every 20 people 
in the United States. This amounts 
to a total of 7 million animals, or 2 
million more than we had back in 
1937, the year of the first animal 
census. Not bad, even though 6/7 
of this figure consists of deer, which 
are spread over 47 states. Other 
animals that answered “present” 
when their names were called in- 


eluded 150,000 black bears, 112,000 


wild pigs, 16,000 mountain ts, 


15,000 moose, 18,000 big horn sheep, 
2,500 wild boars, 1,200 grizzly bears, 
155,000 lynx and bobcats, 6,000 
mountain lions and 313,000 coyotes. 
Woodland caribou are not to be for- 
gotten, with a grand total of 15, all 
in Minnesota. 


Pennsylvania is far in the big game 
lead, what with a population of 1 
million white-tailed deer. Minnesota 
leads in wolves—the four footed kind, 
boasting. 960. California is out in 
front with mountain lions — 1,300, 
and lynx and bobcats, 39,000. 

The only animals in real danger 
of extinction are the moose, big horn 
sheep, and grizzly bears, Contrary 
to common opinion, the buffalo is 
nd longer doing a disappearing act, 
but has increased its ranks from 550 
in 1889 to 6,000 at present. Never- 
theless, this current figure is a long 
way off from the 50 million buffalo 
that were here when Columbus and 
his crew hit the American coast in 
1492. 


ONE TO BITE ON 
§ sees TO THE Fish and Wildlife 


Service, you can now obtain one 
of the most useful and complete 
sportsman’s booklets ever put out by 
the Federal Government, Fishery Re- 
sources of the United States (Senate 
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Document No. 51). It contains in- 


formation about every important fish 
and many less important ones sought 
The fish are referred to by their com- 
mon as well as by their scientific 
names. Excellent maps are used to 
indicate the usual ranges of waters 
over which the various species are 
caught. Illustrations of the fish them- 
selves do much to enhance the value 
of this pamphlet. 

In addition, this booklet tells the 
approximate number of fish available 
to a given locality, the value of the 
fish for food or sport, and the best 
seasons of the year for catching them. 
In most cases, the total poundage of 
the 1940 catch is also given. If you 
are interested in setting up your own 
fishery business, you will be particu- 
larly pleased with the section which 

ints out the more obvious of our 
atent fishery resources which re 


main to be developed. 


Your Senators and Congressman 
have a small quota of this booklet 
allotted to them for free distribution. 
However, if their free supply is 
exhausted by the time you write, you 
can obtain a copy from the Govern 
ment Printing Office for 40 cents. 
ADDRESS: Superintendent of Docu- 


‘ments, Government Printing Office. 


Washington 25, D. C. or U. S. Sen 
ator or U. S. Representative, Senate 
Office Building or House Office 
Building, Washington 25, D. C. 





“, .. DOWN TO THE SEA” 


Frome FINE HOBBY that goes a 
long way toward satisfying a 
man’s desire to whittle wood, to paint. 
and to do a dozen other useful manly. 
things with his hands, is ss 
ship models. Of course, it takes 

technique to produce a miniature 
ship that looks like anything—tech- 
nique that can be acquired, at least 
in part, from the booklet. An Intro- 
duction to Shipbuilding, (Catalogue 
No. PR 32, 4802:Sh6). Prepared by 
the shipbuilding division of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company, this publica- 
tion gives a summary of the plans, 
material, and labor which go into the’ 
building of a full-size and model 
ship. Plentifully illustrated with de 
signs and drawings, it also contains 
a complete glossary of ship terms. 
ADDRESS: Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Government Printing Office. 
Washington 25, D. C.; 20 cents. 
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Profitable Hobbies will pay a minimum of $2 for each article 


Baking Sweets to Order 


EIGHBORS PLACE orders 

for candy and sweets 
with me. I love to cook, 
and spend much of my 
spare time experimenting 
with new dishes, espec- 


ially sweets. My neigh- 
bors in Greenville, mae 
Carolina learned of this 
and now I bake regularly 
for those who are too busy 
to bake for themselves. Since there is a shortage of so 
many things, my customers furnish the ingredients. ] 
charge from 50 cents to $1.00, depending upon the time 
and skill required to prepare the dish. When I learn 
that a customer likes some particular recipe, I keep that 
on file with the customer’s name. 

Blanche Southern 


Salvages Antique Quilts 


L onc Aco Neil Carlson, because of his ability to fix up 

4 outmoded, or worn out furniture in his home, was 
aded to fix furniture for friends in his home town of 
ers Ferry, Idaho. During the war, when upholste 

materials were scarce, he re-upholstered a prize blac 

walnut chair for his wife, using a colorful old patchwork 

quilt that had belonged to his mother. The quilt was 

very worn, but he was able to salvage enough to cover 

the chair. The resulting piece of furniture proved so 

attractive that Carlson has been besieged with requests 

for similar re-upholstering jobs. Many people have heir- 

loom calico quilts which Ass worn places or stains that 

make them unfit for bed spreads. These often contain 

enough good material to upholster an old chair, whose 

lines become the old fash- . 

ioned quilting quite as 

much as the quilt be 

comes it. Carlson also uses 

the best parts of old, worn 

hand woven coverlets in 

the same way. He always 

reinforces these old fab- 

fics on the wrong side 

with stout burlap or other 

coarse upholstery material. 





Hobbies, 3958 


Profits in Hats 


WANTED a new hat to 
go with a pair of new 
green gloves. Since the 
rices of new hats were 
bighet than I wished to 
pay, I bought a 2-ounce 
skein of yarn for 50 cents, 
and crocheted myself a 
soft beret of green. Since 
then, I have made several 
different style hats; some ( 
are crocheted, some knit. I have these on display in a 
store in Mountain Home, Arkansas, where I live. They 
retail for $2, and I can make three or four a day. Some 
hats I trim with yarn and some with a feather. 


Ruth Loomis 


Leather Craft Supports Veteran 


HEN THE SHIP he was on was torpedoed in the south 
Pacific, Pat de Phillipis of Philadelphia lost his 
sight. The United States government gave him Lady, his 
seeing eye dog, and the knowledge of leather craft. Pat 
is making'a comfortable living for himself and family 
by making leather articles 
to order. A popular item 
is a belt fashioned of soft 
black calf skin in a series 
of links. Made to exact 
measurements, these belts 
are firm yet pliable enough 
for comfort. Another pop- 
ular item is a calfskin, 
hand-laced wallet with 
numerous compartments, 
including those for address book and. calendar. Pat also 
makes cigarette cases and key cases. The best seller of 
all is a hand-laced coin purse with a slotted enclosure to 
hold coins from a penny to a quarter. Pat mails orders 
anywhere in the United States. ‘The only thing troubling 
him now is that he is unable to find a work shop, but he 
hopes soon to remedy that. Pat refuses to emphasize his 
physical handicap because he feels that his leather 
articles sell on merit alone. 
Mrs. George Pennington 
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fee for Hobby Parade. Send material to Hobby Parade Editor, Profitable 


City 2, Missouri. 


Raising Novelty Vegetables 


TURN GARDEN work into 
play by raising novelty 
vegetables. Last year in 
Cass Lake, Minnesota, I 
raised four kinds of beans: 
the Windsor bean which 
comes from England and 
is one of the largest beans 
grown; the chestnut or 
Garbanzo bean which 
comes from Spain; the 
yard long bean which must be staked so that the pods 
will have room to hang down; and the thousand to one 
bean. I also raised banana muskmelons which look like 
giant bananas; vegetable spaghetti squashes, which come 
from Persia and are full of spaghetti-like strings; garden 
huckieberries, which are raised like tomatoes; Indian or 
squaw corn which has many different colors of kernels 
of corn on one ear; and sugar tomatoes which originated 
in Canada and are 12 per cent sugar. Some of these 

unusual vegetables I sold, the rest we canned. 
James E, Johnston 


The Playtime Lady 


| en THE TIME Mary 
Ellen Heminger at- 
tended kindergarten, and 
then went home to show 
the smaller children in her 
neighborhood what she 
had learned that day, en- 
tertaining children has 
been her hobby. Now that 
she has a small daughter 
—— = neighbor- Lie 
i are especially welcome at her house in 

Tulsa, Oklahoma. The mothers of these children are so 
grateful because she teaches them to pick up their toys 
ein how to make ge ver eo they insist that Mrs. 
eminger accept a fee. She charges $3 week for 
keeping the children each morning from 9 to 11:30 








o'clock. In this way Mrs. Heminger not only earns extra 
money, but is achie g her daughter, Barbara Ann, how 
to get along with others. ~ 


Wilma Hanna 


_rabbits. .T 
~ her back yard, Mrs. Van 






EN YEARS AGO, some 

friends presented 
Mrs. Louise L. Van Val- 
kenburgh of Houston, 
Texas with a pair of Easter 
y, she has 
500 rabbits. Operating in 


Valkenburgh—who is 70 
years old—has bred mag- 
nificient giant multi- é 
colored, long-haired specimens weighing from 12 te 14 
pees each. Mrs, Van Valkenburgh the rabbits te 
made into rabbitskin gloves, woolen cloth, or fur coats. 


Edward Bergstrom 





Selling Orange Seed Songsters 


or SEED songsters are what Mrs. Bertha F. Tilley 
of Los Angeles calls the postal cards that she makes: 
to augment her small income. If one has a little artistic 
ability, orange pips, cards, and a box of paints, these dif 
ferent post cards are very easy to produce. Mrs. Tilley 
can make 20 or more a day. On a white card, postal size 
or a little larger, paint a branch or bough on which to. 
place the orange seed canaries; some sky; and perhaps @ 
pussy who sits at the bottom of the card coveto i 
the yellow songbirds.The birds are made of ap 
orange pip glued to the painted branch, and of a head, 
wings and tail painted in 
with black. Addition of ; 
a brilliant red breast gives 
heightened beauty. Three 
or four birds may be 
placed on the bough. To 
make the card more sturdy 
mount it on a card of con- 
trasting color. Mrs. Tilley 
sells these cards for 25 
cents each, 
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People have been making snowmen 


for years, but this outdoor hobbyist 


specializes in snowgirls. 


A Girl Friend for The Snowman 


QW/Ho Is sHE?” 

With one hand full of snow and 
the other busy brushing loose flakes 
from the front of snowgirl’s dress I 
turned to look at the bunch of chil- 
dren watching me. “I don’t know,” I 
said, “just a girl. One in an old- 
fashioned hoop skirt all dressed up as 
if she was ready for the ball.” 

“Looks like Hedy Lamarr to me,” 
one of the kids piped up encour- 


agingly. 

“Thanks,” I said and added another 
handful of snow to the pompadour I 
was making. 

“How'd you do it? Is she all made 
out of snow and nothin’ else?” the 
first one asked before I could explain. 
“Wish I could do that.” 

“You can.” They all looked at me 
as if I was ridiculous for saying they 
could do it too. But when I started 
explaining they began to take as act- 
ive an interest in it as if they'd helped 
me right from the start. 

I guess about every one has made 
or helped make a snowman, the good 
old kind made of three balls of snow 
with some rocks for his eyes and 
maybe a whole line of rock vest but- 
tons too. These kids had made them so 
they all understood when I said we 
started with the same three balls. 

After you get the snow stacked up 
it is a good idea to stick a board down 
the center to hold it straight and have 
the board long enough to stick up 
through the head too. I showed them 


| how Id packed the snow then, hit- 


ting it with my hands and then with 
a board about two feet long and two 
of three inches wide. 


on THAT TIME one of our neigh- 
bors, the snoopy kind, stopped 
on her way home from the store and 
called to me. “You'll catch your death 





of cold out here messing around in 
this snow. You ought to be inside 
acting your age like a young lady 
should.” 

I laughed, shook my head and an- 
swered: “Nope. Rather be out here 
having fun. Why, I bet by being out 
here my cheeks are almost as rosy 
as yours. You said just the other day 
that what the young girls need now- 
adays was natural health instead of 
rouge.” 


She came closer, whether to argue 
better or to see my snowgirl I don’t 
know, and added, “That’s true but 
you won’t be healthy long with cold, 
wet hands. Yes, yes, I know,” she 
hurried on before I could answer, “I 
used to get in snowball fights as a 
girl and I always came in with sop- 
ping wet gloves and hands, red and 
stiff as a board.” 

By this time I saw I wasn’t going 
to get anyway by trying to out talk 
her so I pulled off a glove and showed 
her a warm, nimble hand. I touched it 
to her face and she stopped and 
stared at it. 

“Nothing but rubber gloves,” I 
explained. “Got ’em at the dime store. 
An extra size big so I can wear them 
over my regular ones.” She didn’t 
have much to say then but stood there 
staring at my snowgirl. I went back 
to talking to the kids. 

“This board, the same one I pack 
the snow with I use to shave it off 
too,” I explained. 


I trimmed a little from the snow 


statue’s waistline, a neat 18-inch one. 
She was a little taller than my five, 
five and that waistline would have 
done Scarlett O’Hara justice. 


gee KIDS AGREED with me that it 
didn’t take long to slice and fill 


Frances Freeman 


those three balls of snow into a solid 
column of snow. Then, leaving the 
column the regular width across, ] 
thinned the snow to the thickness of 
the average girl. Then by slicing and 
moulding the snow away I had some 
thing that resembled a waistline. | 
then rounded out the front with hand- 
fuls of snow and then I made a sort 
of snow ruffle down over her shoul- 
ders for a low neckline. 


“Don’t you think the dress’s a mite 
too low in front,” the neighbor sug- 
gested. 

Before I could answer, one of the 
young men I used to go to school 
with appeared and stopped the con- 
versation by a long, low whistle. He 
ignored me completely as he slipped 
an arm about the shoulders of my 
snowgirl. He winked at me quickly to 
be quiet as he turned and seemed to 
notice our friend for the first time. 
“Nope, not a bit too low!” he said 
gaily. 

She let out an indignant “Humpf!” 
and left. 

The kids all laughed at her while 
I ran to explain that we were only 
teasing. She took it well enough. 
Later she called over her shoulder 
that she’d be back to see it when I'd 
finished. 


a UP A SMALL limb from the 
willow tree I approached Jim as if 
I was going to switch him for i 
her. But he dodged me. Then 

showed the kids that this willow limb 


just suited our needs for a center base _ 


for the snow arms. 


The branch was about the size 
of a switch. I showed them how | 
placed it firmly in the shoulder, 
moulded it against the body and 
started building snow by the hand- 
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The art of the snow sculptor was raised to its highest degree in this 
statue of Eleazar Wheelock which featured the exhibit of snow sculpture 


at the annual Dartmouth Winter Carnival. 


the work of Dick Brooks. 


fuls around the small stick—a slow 
and tedious job, the only trying part 
about the whole thing. 


“How did you get the idea for 
making one?” Jim asked, as he 
watched me show them how I 
oon the neck onto the slim shoul- 

ers. 

“Out of our old third grade reader, 
the one with the dark green back,” I 
answered. “Remember the story in 
there about the old couple who didn’t 
have any children but wanted a little 
girl so badly they made oné out of 
snow?” 

“Yeah, and then she came to life,” 
said Jim, picking up the narrative. 
“But then an old witch or somebody 
came and told them she'd take the 
girl away unless they gave her a 
chicken. They finally got it straight- 


The 38-foot-high figure was 


ened out someway.” 

“Yes, but it was the picture that 
interested me.” 

“I remember it too.” 

“I always wanted to make one like 
that.” 

“So you did,” Jim added quickly. 

“Maybe this one looks like her,” 
I said, “but you should have seen the 
first ones. They were horrors.” 

“You're kidding.” : 

“Hubh-uh. I'll show you. Time we 
all went in to warm a bit anyway.” 
[ led the way into the house. It didn’t 
take long to drag out my picture 
album in which I'd stored pictures 
taken with my small camera. 

In the next ten minutes I had my 
five previous snow models’ faults 
pretty well listed by Jim and the kids. 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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~ A Guide for Snow 
Sculptors 


Tabby of making ona: ligal 
obby of making snow fi 

is that it can range from slappin 
together a fat man in your hacky 
to elaborate sculpturing of heroic size 
figures as is done under the auspices 
of the Dartmouth Outing Club at» 
the famcus Winter Carnival of Dart- 
mouth college in Hanover, New 
Hampshire. 


Three general methods are used by 
the Dartmouth students. One is 
the pile-it-up-and-cut-it-down method 
wherein snow is piled, then wetted, 
and, after it has frozen, hacked with 
an axe. The principal drawback to 
this method is that large figures can- 
not be constructed because of the 
heavy weight involved. Another 
method is to carve small figures from 
solid cakes of ice, but the most satis 
factory procedure is the framework 
method in which wet snow is packed 
onto a rough wooden frame. 

Considerable preliminary planning 
is necessary if the third method is 
used. Rough sketches are made and 
a pose selected for the figure. The 
sketch is drawn to scale and a frame 
work is sketched into the drawing. 
Then a clay model is built around an 
actual small size framework. In the 
construction of the actual framework 
the center of gravity must be kept as 
low as possible and the entire frame 
work must be constructed to support 
each part of the finished sculpture. 


When Dick Brooks of the Dart 
mouth class of 1939 constructed the 
38-foot-high figure of Eleazar Wheel- 
ock, founder of Dartmouth, a base 
of frozen ice, 16 feet in diameter was 
constructed, with two 4inch pipes 
for the figure’s legs frozen into the 
ice. Large boxes formed ,the statue's 
midsection and a full size flour barrel 
was the base for the beer mug in 
Eleazar’s right hand. 

Wet snow or slush was used and 
was modeled the same way as clay. 
The slush was obtained by running 
water over snow in a trough. The 
slush was patted onto the wooden 
framework by hand. Small hatchets 
and scrapers were used to finish the 
figure. Finally a light stream of water 
was sprayed on the figure to give it a 
smooth finish. This, of course, was 
done when the temperature was 
below freezing. 
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SHARE THEIR EXPERIENCES WITH YOU 


Doll Dressmaker 
Sarah Mizelle Morgan 


5 roeme DOLLS is not altogether 
limited to little girls. It can be 
fun for grown-ups too. At least one 
adult, Mrs. C. C. Reed of Little Rock, 
Arkansas, has found it not only fun 
but interesting and profitable as well. 

As a child, Mrs. Reed loved dress- 
ing dolls. And some years ago when 
she found herself with too much 
spare time on hand, she began dress- 
ing dolls for her grandchildren’s 
amusement. Soon neighbors and 
friends began bringing in old dolls 
for her to dress for their children. 
They were willing to pay and thus 
Mrs. Reed’s hobby became financially 
profitable. 

Mrs. Reed’s baby doll, always a 
favorite with youngsters, comes com- 
pletely outfitted from three cornered 
pants to dainty pink or blue sacques 
and bootees, with a cap to match. 
And sometimes there will be a tiny 
bottle and nipple so that a little 
“mother” can keep her baby quiet 
while she entertains with her after- 
moon tea party. And quite often baby 
is delivered in a small wooden cradle 
~also hand made—painted white and 
decorated with gay flowers either 
painted or glued on. 

Quintuplets with interchangeable 
costumes‘ are also a very popular 


choice with children as are a little 
Dutch boy and girl. An old colored 
mammy with a pickaninny in her 
arms and two or three peering from 
behind her voluminous calico skirt, 
never fails to make a hit. But here 
Mrs. Reed encounters difficulty. The 
colored dolls, once so plentiful, are 
no longer available. So composition 
dolls have to be painted. The mixing 
of the paint and waiting for it to dry 
take extra time. And many times 
when composition dolls are not avail- 
able, Mrs. Reed has to make and stuff 
the doll, then paint on the face. 


AX ONE TIME Mrs. Reed specialized 
in the dressing of the almost ex- 
tinct China limb doll well remem- 
bered in our own childhood days. The 
head, feet and hands of these small 
dolls were made of delicately tinted 
china and the bodies were stuffed 
with sawdust. But these dolls have not 
been available for some years now. 
A few are prized possessions in pri- 
vate collections. Mrs. Reed has two 
of these dolls in her collection. 
Shoes for the various dolls are made 
of leather from discarded purses and 
from chamois when available. Some- 
times they are crocheted. : 
Material for the many styled ward- 
robes comes from the scrap basket. 
Friends who have learned about this 
interesting hobby often donate gay 
remnants of prints, organdy and 


‘PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


scraps of lace from their own scrap 
basket. Now and then Mrs, Reed has 
to purchase material for some cos 
tumes which have to be a i 
color, as for instance the baby doll 
which is dressed in white. 

Many will remember when the 
only dolls available were rag dolls. 
Then came the china limb dolls, fol- 
lowed by composition creations. Even 
after the birth of the china limb and 
composition dolls, the little girl who 
was fortunate enough to get one of 
these new creations was looked upon 
with a bit of awe by those less fortu 
nate. ‘ 


[ HAS BEEN said that history repeats 
itself. This seems to be true as 
applied to dolls. The china limb dolls 
have been out for some years now. 
And composition dolls are about as 
easy to get as nylons. So, the trend 
is back to rag dolls. 

Since Mrs. Reed has not been able 
to secure enough composition dolls 
to supply the demand, she has turned 
to the rag doll. These must be made 
by hand and much time is required 
to complete a rag doll from beginning 
to the last finished garment. 

But Mrs. Reed especially likes 
making the rag dolls. “It seems that 
the rag doll expresses more individual- 
ity when finished,” she explains. 

But most of all she likes dressin 
the baby dolls. “It takes one ba 
to realistic baby days,” Mrs. Reed 
smiles. “And of course the baby dolls 
are most popular with the children. 
And after all, it is the children ] 
dress them for.” 

The demand for dolls is not limited 
to seasonal occasions according to 
Mrs. Reed. Dolls make an appro 
priate gift the year round and Mrs. 
Reed no longer has much spare time 
on her hands. When others turn on 
the radio and pick up their knitting, 
Mrs. Reed picks up her “doll dress 
ing. 
“Everyone should have a hobby,” 
says Mrs. Reed whose advice is based 
on 25 years experience with her own 
hobby. “It keeps one ore in heart. 
And if it turns out to be rather profit 
able, well, so much the better. 


Wand Chip Wizard 
Thelma Hlobik 


Mex° DESIGNS from tiny wood 
chips takes time and patience, 
and Ralph V. Anderson, a Butler 
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County, Pennsylvania carpenter, has 
plenty of both. He is a wood mosaic- 
ist who designs and creates useful 
household objects consisting of hun- 
dreds of bits of vari-colored wood 
painstakingly fitted and glued to- 
gether by hand. He inlays each piece 
of wood individually, selecting it for 
‘shade and cutting it to size. Only one 
inch of the wood mosaic can be set at 
a time, which gives an idea of the 
delicacy of the work. 

Anderson says he has found and 
used wood in virtually every shade 
but blue, and his handcraft proves it 
to be true, for no paint of any kind is 
used, yet his finished products are 
vivid and multi-colored. 

Anderson can not remember when 
he first started to whittle, but he 
knows it was long before he learned to 
use a lead pencil. His father taught 
him to make whistles out of sumac 
twigs and watch fobs from peach 
stones. 

When he went to work as a car- 
penter, he gathered up scraps of wood, 
and, taking them home, whittled far 
into the night. The project he was 
working on was no ordinary cut 
and scrape job. He was working out 
an intricate puzzle of strips of wood 
to be put together and held intact 
with notches. The puzzle had been 
shown to him by his grandfather who 
told him that it had originated in his 
native Scotland. 


W= THE WAR CLOups gathered 
in 1918, Anderson turned in 
his blocks of wood and pen-knife 
for a gun, and went to work for 
Uncle Sam. For the first time in 
his life he found no time to whittle. 
The Germans took care of that, how- 


ferent shades of wood. 


els ¥. Anderson ethics amoet uniialied soles 
effects in mosaic patterns by the use of chips of dif- 


ever, for one day a shell exploded too 
close to his trench, and he landed in 
a hospital. While recovering, he made 
puzzles for his wounded buddies to 
take apart and put together again. 
Here, too, he worked out the square 
puzzle which had baffled him for 
so long. Later he made a large model 
of this puzzle. Six years in the mak- 
ing, it consists of 54 pieces of wood 


and over three hundred notches. An- 


derson estimates that “he cut up a car- 
load of wood” before he mastered it. 
No one has ever been able to take it 
apart, although Anderson says: “It’s 
simple when you know how.” 

In 1935 when jobs were scarce and 
money even scarcer, Anderson’s two 
sons decided that they would like to 
have a bridge as a new addition to 
their electric train set. So their father 
made them the bridge. He used no 
particular bridge as a model, but his 
structural engineering ability is 
proven by the fact that it sustains 500 
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pounds. rhomtgetnoartieags Poser ics = 
many projects that is nai er, 
all the others being glued or peo 


ere a WHEN his hobby has 
eveloped into a paying business, 
members of the family Ail come ip 
for their share of his time and effort. 
In addition to a log cabin, replica of 
Abraham Lincoln’s birthplace, with 
hand hewn logs and bear skins ovez 
the windows, ash trays, tobacco hum 
idors, jewel cases and lamps have 
been made for the Anderson home. 
Several months ago, Allen, the youn 
est member of the family remarked: 
“I'd like to have a pencil box that — 
opens on one end.” 

“Now, where would you find a 
pencil box like that?” his father 
wanted to know. 

“Oh, you’d make it for me.” 

So, of course, Anderson did. And 
no ordinary pencil box it is either 
Not only is it attractive as to color 


It took Ralph V. Anderson six years of spare time 
work to make this complicated wooden puzzle, based 
on the small model he holds in his right hand. No one 


but Anderson can work it. 
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ing, with its blend of mahogany and 
chestnut, but it also has a secret lock. 
A little panel on the top is slid Cif 
sa know the panel is there—and 

ow to slide it) and one end springs 


open. 
A lamp, his wife’s birthday present, 
is made from small bits of five dif- 
ferent kinds of wood. The small bits 
of wood, about one-eighth of an inch 
thick, were glued together to form a 
pe base. The deeper shades of 
lack walnut blend nicely with the 
lighter shades of redwood, and the 
still lighter hues of the white walnut 
and sumac complement the cross grain 
beauty of the lignum vitae. 


EALIZING HIS FATHER’S interest in 
wood, one of his sons, who served 
in the South Pacific during the war, 
sent him from there, a piece of wood 
from a tree of the teak family. The 
teak and mahogany were combined 
to make an attractive jewelry box. 
Many of Anderson’s articles are 
made and then sold after being put on 
display, but more often he makes 


_ them to order: One of his customers 


wanted a box in which to keep play- 


.ing cards and poker chips. Anderson 


made the box from white pine and 
decorated it with the four aces. Red 
wood was used for the design of the 
heart and diamond while the club 


. and spade were patterned from black 


walnut. 

Another customer wanted a box 
suitable for holding silverware. This 
one was made from rosewood and 
chestnut and was lined with blue 
velvet. 

His best seller though, is a tobacco 
humidor. Made from the sweet smell- 
ing sassafras or maple, free from paint, 
it keeps the tobacco fragfant and 
moist. 


 agescae i DOES NOT always use new 
wood. He recently bought an 
old farm house and when he replaced 
the steps, he found pieces of the old 
ones that were in good condition. The 
wood was black walnut and he com- 
bined it with chestnut to make an 
attractive star design for the top of a 
box. Other pieces of it were used in 
the making of wall plaques. Later he 
inquired of an old resident as to how 
long those steps had been standin 

there. “Well,” the old fellow replied, 
“that part of the house was always 
known as the new addition and they 


thaven’t been there much more than 


a hundred years.” . 


One of Anderson’s most colorful 
boxes contains a pattern of blocks 
in the lid made of 13 different kinds 
of wood in 13 different shades. The 
colors blend from the rich hues of the 
mahogany, rosewood and cedar to the 
dark shades of the black walnut and 
wild cherry and the light tones of the 
white pine, locust, white oak, white 
walnut, chestnut, sassafras and lig- 
num vitae. 

His most ardent and _ interested 
observer is his son, Allen, who sits 
patiently, watching for the patterns 
to take shape. 

“What I want to know,” asked th 
boy one day recently, “is where you 
get your pattern?” 

Anderson leaned his head toward 
him, replying, “Right there.” 

“Could be,” said Allen, “but I don’t 
see anything except a little bald spot.” 


Adventure in Antiques 
Sara L. Baisinger 


F OLLOWING HER HOBBY in a sparse- 
ly settled Nebraska farm area, 
Mrs. Margaret Wilcox has gathered 
antiques that have captured the atten- 
tion and opened the pocketbooks of 
collectors from Neéw York's fashion- 
able Fifth Avenue to the sun 
drenched boulevards of Los Angeles. 


There are a number of reasons for 
Mrs. Wilcox’s outstanding success, 
financial and otherwise. Ever since 
her childhood, she has been very 
keenly interested in odd and beautiful 
old things. And that interest has in- 
creased rather than diminished with 
the years. She meets all pleasantly, 
makes friends of those to whom she 
sells and of those of whom she buys. 
She has a very favorable location 
from which to operate, and—“she 
knows her antiques.” 

Years ago when Mrs. Wilcox, her 
husband and two sons moved to Alma, 
Nebraska, they purchased the hotel 
which stood across the street from a 
large sales barn, where, on Saturdays, 
many people of Harlan Coun 
gathered, large numbers of them sell- 
ing their belongings to go into new 
environments. 

Here Mrs. Wilcox bought basket- 
ful after basketful of rare old dishes, 
beautiful but neglected old dolls, 
unique old walnut chairs, quaintly 
carved desks, much other furniture, 
and quantities of bric-a-brac. 

And, as she did not wish to be 





ridiculed, she carried her many -pur- 


chases secretly into the hotel base . 


ment, where she renovated them; 
weaving new seats into old chairs, 


~ mending all kinds of wicker work and 


upholstering, refinishing fine old 
wood, mending and dressing dolls. 
And then, what she wished to dis- 
of, she sent to old friends to sel] 
or her—there being no market in 
Alma, of course. And so for ten years 
Mrs. Wilcox’s hobby may be said to 
have been an “underground business.” 
But today her friends and neigh- 
bors are very much interested in her 
hobby too; and well they may be, 
for ike has started many of them on 
the same interesting road to success. 
Some have profited greatly from her 
advice, for she is very liberal in pass- 
ing on her knowledge to friends 
genuinely interested. And, .as is 
usually true, that liberality is re- 
turned. Some friend, not especially 
intestested for herself, sees a good 
bargain in something in which she 
knows Mrs. Wilcéx is interested, 
buys it for her and sells to her for 
cost. 


M*: WILCOX BELIEVES she has an 
ideal location. Alma is a town of 
about 1,300 population, boasts a sec- 
ond hand store and an auction sale, 
but no regular antique shop. It is 
located in South-Central Nebraska, 
not far from the Republican River, 
with virtually no cities nearer than 
Lincoln and Omaha, except Hastings. 
McCook is the first city to the west 
—400 miles, and then Denver. 

So Mrs. Wilcox is situated in a 
town surrounded by a wide territory 
of country and small ‘towns and lives 
in a hotel, where people come and 
go, many interested somewhat, and a 
number, very vitally, in antiques. 


During the period of rationing and © 


rice controls, and with help v 
a8 3 to obtain, Mrs. Wilcox cl 
her dining room to general meal serv- 
ice, and displayed her antiques in 
that large room. She sold much to 
tourists stopping at the hotel. 

Mrs. Wileox is. interested in all 
antiques. Just now she is particularly 
keen on old walnut furniture, es 

ially the inlaid, and in rare and 

utiful old lamps. 
Recently Mrs. Wilcox paid the 
$2.50 ne asked by a second-hand 
dealer, for two old chairs. which 
looked fit for nothing but kindling. 

“They will be valuable,” she ex- 
plained at the time, “after I have 
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fixed them. They are light walnut 
with ladder backs, and I can fix the 
seats very nicely.” 
RS. WILCOX KNOws the value of 
antiques; she knows all kinds of 
woods, all kinds of china—just what 
the trade marks mean—all kinds of 
glass—cut, blown and milk; all kinds 
of bells, light fixtures, dolls, pictures 
and picture frames—she herself has 
painted many beautiful pictures—and 
all kinds of antique buttons. 
Her living room contains some of 


the most rare antiques, some that . 


she would not part with at any price. 
A very fine old Chinese secretary 
stands against her south wall. It is 
modeled of the very choicest teak- 
wood and carved in beautiful designs 
with graceful figures in bas relief. 

Mrs. Wilcox buys and sells locall 
and abroad, in person and throug 
the mails. She receives many requests 
for antiques, many for duplicates 
of what she has, others for things 
she does not have. These requests 
are for articles ranging all the way 
from inlaid walnut to calico buttons. 
Invariably she makes a sincere effort 
to fill all orders. 

With definite articles in mind, she 
goes out to buy, and of course al- 
ways buys many other things on the 
side. She tries locally first, then goes 
to neighboring towns, in answer to 
advertisements, to ‘people whom she 
knows, to second hand stores, and 
sometimes to antique dealers. Oc- 
casionally she makes longer trips, 
often to Denver or other large cities. 

She has bought furniture in Den- 
ver, sold organs in Los Angeles, and 
ironstone china on Fifth Avenue in 
New York. If there are special things 
of which the Middle West has bounti- 
ful supplies, they are organs and iron- 
stone china. She also acts as agent 
between strangers in different local- 
ities—and these strangers through 
their dealings with her, become her 
devoted friends. 


M™ WILCOX HAS received as many 
as 75 letters from 17 states in 
answer to one small advertisement in 
a national magazine. She answers per- 
sonally all her letters, telegrams, cards 
and telephone calls; and she is sorry 
only that she hasn’t enough antiques 
on hand, and can’t acquire enough, 
to supply all her would-be customers. 
And how very happy she is when 
the recipients of tre merchandi 
write to her—and they almost always 


do so write—how delighted are 
with what they have aa” 
“Far more than the financial re- 
muneration,” she says, “is what my 
hobby has done, and is still doing, for 
me personally. It keeps me in touch 
with humanity and helps me to keep 
my faith in people. It does me so 
much good to know how very good 


and honest so very many people are.” 


Hikers’ Harvest 
L. E. Eubanks 


| THEY ARE SHARP EYED, hunters, 
fishermen and hikers may fre- 
quently discover and pick up objects 
of value, for throughout the wilds 
are rocks, gems, shells, plants, butter- 
flies, insects, reptiles and_ similar 
objects that ;a museum or collector 
frequently will buy. Searching for 
such rare and strange objects can be 
highly interesting as well as a profit- 
able hobby.. 

When I lived in Tennessee, not far 
from Etowah, I had splendid territory 
in which to hunt for Indian curios 
and relics. Not far from my home was 
an old Cherokee battle-field, where 
I picked up numerous arrowheads. 
If well made, these are usually in de- 
mand by curio dealers. 

The first tomahawk I found gave 
me quite a thrill—wondering how 
many persons might have been killed 
witl: it. These weapons were made in 
several styles, but all were fearfully 
effective, not only for close range 
fighting but at a distance cf several 
yards--since the Red men were adept 
at hurling the weapons. I once picked 
up a tomahawk that fell.to pieces in 
my hands; that is, the wood, at first 
apparently intact, fell off. Just too 
ancient to stand moving. 

I found other thin 
beads, pottery, teeth, bones, and so 
on. While I “collected” mostly for 
pleasure, I had a number of things 
that brought me fair prices and since 
I have lived in Seattle, Washington 
I have continued to profit by being 
observant on my wnclks through the 


countryside. 


too—Indian 


F YOU PASS THROUGH a wooded area 
look for a scrub walnut tree. The 
nuts may be too small to interest you, 
but examine the root. If it is one 
ball, then you have something worth 
at least a dollar a pound. Often these 


roots, called “butt walnut,” are 
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shipped to Europe, where ate 
sawed into paper-thin He and 
shipped back to reappear as the sur- 
faces on our finest walnut furniture. 
A few years ago a California youth 
sold a number of such “balls” at an 
average of $200 each. 

One of my friends, on a hike 
through a forest, caught sight of a 
bed of leaf mold which had been 
accumulating, doubtless, for centur- 
ies. The owner gave him permission 
to gather it, and florists in a nearby 
Flapper several trailer loads at a 
dollar a sack. 

Another hiker came across an eld 
dead red cedar. He used it in his 
manual training project that winter 
for making ash trays, electric lamp — 
stands, clock holders and cedar chests, 
all of which he sold. 

Butterflies, moths, beetles and rare 
insects are found in forests, swamps, 
or possibly in your own back yard. 
Tiger beetles bring $3 each; horned 
toads and small lizards from 25 cents 
to $2, according to variety. 

Meteorites have fallen impartially 
over the earth’s surface. There are at 
least two kinds worth from $10 to 
more than $100 each. An iron meteor- 
ite is the easiest to identify; it is al- 
ways very heavy, and if it has fallen 
recently it will be black en the out- 
side. If it is an old fall, it will prob 
ably have a rusty brown color. 
times it is indented with hollows, as 
though a spoon had scooped into its 
surface. It may be ed with 
little holes, as though it had been 
jabbed with a match-head. 


The stony meteorite is more dif- 
ficult to recognize, It is much heavier - 
than ordinary stone. Almost always 
it has a black or rust-brown surface. 
It may also bear little pits, but not 
as clearly defined nor as deep as in 
the iron meteorite. 

Another point: a meteorite is not 
crumbly like sandstone. It has no 
bubble-holes—that would be a piece 


of slag. Many have hit the 

so hard that they are d em- 

bedded in the soil. Chip ‘= 
w ; 


and hold it against an emery 
if there are sparks, you may have a 
meteorite. 

A farm woman in Kansas gathered 
up all the rocks that looked as though 
they might be meteorites, in spite of 
the ridicule of her neighbors. She 
finally induced a geologist to came 
out and look at them, with the re 
sult that he took away about $1,000 
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ARAN aa Years 


" PROFITABLE. 


A war born hobby of werking with Plexiglas 
a California musician with hours 


IDING A HORSE led trumpet player 
Gene Morgan right ‘into riding 
a hebby—except that it was about as 

i a tumble into the pleasures 
of handicrafts as a fellow could 
imagine. 

Gene was thrown from a saddle 
horse at the San Bernardino Army 
Air Forces Depot and when they 
picked him up he had a fractured 
* spine that put him into a cast for 
nine months. But that didn’t faze 

is young Tennessee musician; 
within 48 hours—thanks to new hos- 
pital techniques—he was up and 
walking in the cast, and had himself 
a hobby that has rewarded him with 
plenty of fun ever since and is 
tentially highly profitable financially. 

Morgan creates things out of Plexi- 
glas—rings, bracelets, earrings, radio 
cabinets and sewing baskets, book- 
ends and picture frames, tobacco 
humidors, dresser sets and a host of 
other cleverly constructed, useful 
items that he builds in his tiny 
garage workshop. It’s strictly a spare 
time avocation, providing relaxation 
and an absorbing interest for those 
free hours when he isn’t making 
music with Opie Cates’ orchestra on 
the “Meet Me At Parky’s” radio 
show. Gene plays trumpet in the 


Cates band on the air and during 
engagements at the famed Holly- 
wood Palladium dance palace, Along 
with that he does a five-day-a-week 
stint with the staff orchestra at radio 
station KMPC, in Beverly Hills. 

Quite a busy man, this soft-spoken 
Southerner, ash an x tuisieatie Cals- 
fornian, but Morgan and his very 
charming wife seem to know how to 
make every moment count in improv- 
ing their home and their lives. 


| WAS THIS SAME eagerness to keep 
himself occupied that got Morgan 
started working with Plexiglas. He 
was in the Army Air Forces at the 
time he had that accident, and when 
the doctors at San Bernardino Army 
Hospital fixed him up in a cast and 
told him he could get up and walk, 
he did just that. “I got pretty bored 
doing nothing,” is the way Morgan 
tells it now, “so one day I wandered 
over to the base ‘etchihien In a 
corner I uncovered a stack of plastic 
used to repair the turrets, blisters 
and canopies on the big bombers. I 
started fooling around with a piece 
of the Plexiglas and discovered that 
working with it was fun.” 

With the help of an instruction 


F. Louis Friedman 


booklet which he borrowed from the 
depot’s technical library, and a lot 
of that native Tennessee mountain 
ingenuity, Morgan began making a 
variety of objects out of scrap plastic 
removed from wrecked aircraft. Just 
to show you how ingenious this 
trumpet Let teally is, there was 
the time te was creating a bracelet 
for his wife and needed a dye to 
ive it a jewel-like color. The dye 
“ ep rang erat F povageo in the 
shop just then, so e got permis 
sion to poke around in the eye 
medicine cabinet. He found a liquid 
that was being used to treat athlete’s 


_ foot; it had just the me violet color 
e 


he was searching for. dipped the 
bracelet into the solution for a few 
seconds. When he took it out the 
Plexiglas had absorbed the color 
beautifully! 


A» DURING THE nine months 
Morgan was in the cast, he was 
over at that workshop every day. As 
he says: “It was a lot better than 
sitting around grousing or losin 
money playing poker. Not that: 
don’t enjoy a good, friendly game 
as well as the next fellow, but | 


found that to keep myself happy and — 
cheerful, I had to be making some 
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Confined to an AAF hospital by an accident, Gene Morgan found relaxa- 
tion and pleasure, making things out of plastic in the hospital workshop. 
That contraption on the shelf in the right hand corner is the cast he wore 
for nine months, after he broke his back. 


thing. Working with the Plexiglas 
seemed to be the answer. For me, 
anyway.” 

Apparently it was the answer for 
a number of the other ambulatory 
cases at the hospital. Before long 
other patients were enjoying the 
workshop, and Morgan was teaching 
them the tricks he had learned. His 
commanding officer saw to it that he 
was commended for his contributions 
toward maintaining patients’ morale, 
and Gene is proud indeed of the 
engraved certificate he was awarded 
in connection with the _hospital’s 
convalescent training program, show- 
ing that he had devoted 198 hours 


to the work. 


Fully recovered and _ honorably 
discharged from the AAF, Morgan 
went back to Hollywood and his life 
as a musician. He and his wife were 
lucky enough to buy a tiny but 
charming house high in the hills in 
Hollywood’s Laurel Canyon. In a 
corner of the garage he built his 
hobby workshop, equipping it with 
war surplus drill presses, sanders and 
buffers that, as a veteran, he was 
able to obtain. 

“I always liked to work with my 
hands,” Notion declares, “but I 
never thought that I had any special 
knack for handicrafts. Now, of 
course, the more I do, the more | 
find I can do.” 





4) 
oo TO THis hobbyist, there 

are no special skills required in 
creating objects out of Plexiglas. He 
suggests that a beginner start with 
the simpler items, feeling his way in 
the technique until he gains confi 
dence. High speed tools for cutting 
drilling and so on are preferred, but 
you must be careful not to work at 
too high speeds, lest the material heat 
up and become soft. 

Plexiglas itself is actually a trade 
name for the acrylate base plastic 
sheet and rod manufactured by a 
Philadelphia company. As most 
people know, it was widely used in 
the Army and Navy Forces, along 
with another acrylate base plastic 
known as Lucite, made by a Dela 
ware corporation. 

The chemical composition of this 
plastic, as Gene Morgan describes 
it, utilizes three basic raw materials 
—petroleum, alcohol and water. The 
process by which the Plexiglas type 
of material is created—the technical 
name of the stuff itself is “mono 
meric methy] methacrylate”—is some. 
thing called “polymerization.” “And 
if you want to know how I know,” 
laughs Morgan, “I read it in a book.” 

Morgan usually buys the plastic 
for his hobby workshop in war sur 
plus stores, at a cost of about $3.75 a 

Continued on page 60° 


in his workshop—the garage 
vf his Hollywood home—Gene 
Morgan creates a jewel box out 
of plastic. It’s lots of fun, says 
Morgan, who converted his hobby 
from a war to a peace time avoca- 
tion, 


Here are a few useful and lovely articles typical of the things hobbyist 
(zene Morgan creates out of plastic. 
cabinets, Morgan makes all these in his home workshop. 


From bracelets to rings to radia 
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Quality is the watchword for a 


Pennsylvania woman who began salting nuts 
for gifts and now sells 1,500 bags a week. 


Salting Away P. rofits 


WITH 


SALTED 
NUTS 


N ELABORATE SALES TALK is neces- 
sary to sell the delicious home 
salted peanuts made by Mrs, Anne 
Cressman of Lewistown, Mifflin, 
County, Pennsylvania, who _ has 
turned her hobby of preparing de- 
lectable foods into a thriving whole- 
sale business. 


Introducing herself, Mrs. Cressman 
smilingly presents a prospective cus- 
tomer a bag with the invitation, “I 
would like you to taste my product.” 
Politely the prospect nibbles a few. 
His face lights up, “Um, they are 
good. I'll take a trial order. They 
should sell.” 


For years this kitchen artist has ex- 
celled in making tempting desserts 
and goodies. Neither time nor trouble 
are spared to produce a quality taste 
thrill. On this basis, Mrs. Cressman 
has, from a small beginning, turned 
her salted nuts into a profitable busi- 


ness, averaging an output of 1,500 
bags per week. 

It all started some years ago when 
the custom which she still observes 
began. She sent relatives and friends 
on birthdays, Christmas, and other 
special occasions, artistically and orig- 
inally decorated cakes, : attractively 
packaged, crisp salted nuts and in pre- 
war days, hand dipped, luscious bon- 
bons. The fame of her gifts spread. 

Friends who had moved elsewhere 
and had received her goodies in the 
past solved their gift-giving problems 
by writing to Mrs, Cressman and 
ordering cake, candy or peanuts to be 
sent to friends, Gradually local friends 
did likewise. 

When hostesses wanted delicacies 
for particular occasions they imme- 
diately turned to Mrs. Cressman. Her 
fund of original ideas was endless. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES — 


Irma H. Stuck 
Photographs by the Author 


Each time she furnished the crowning 
touch to the festivities. 


W™ HER THREE children grown 
and living distant from home. 
Mrs. Cressman wanted to occupy her 
time in a constructive manner. While: 
debating the matter she found the 
solution. Why not do the work she 
loved best right in her own kitchen? 
Her friends were lavish in their praise 
of her sweets and nuts, so why not 
try wider markets? Why not try 
wholesaling? It was impossible to se- 
cure adequate sugar ration so the 
home brand peanuts were the answer. 
She called a friend who was em- 
ployed in a managerial capacity in the 
cafeteria of a nearby industrial plant 
and stated her proposition. 
Courteously but not too enthus- 
iastically the friend agreed to try 50 
bags of the one and two-third ounce 
size, adding doubtfully, “But I don’t 
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When Mrs. Anne Cressman’s salted peanut business outgrew ordinary kitchen utensils one of her sons made 
this special equipment for her. A batch of freshly fried peanuts is being transferred from the special frying 


pan ta two cooling racks. 


know whether they will sell. We are 
stocking commercial brands that sell 
for about half the price. But we'll 
try quality against quantity.” 


The small order was filled. Mrs. 
Cressman didn’t have long to wait 
for the outcome. In a few hours the 
telephone, rang. It was her friend. 
“Say,” she said, “they were delicious. 
Send over 350 bags right away. We'll 
take 750 bags of them a week.” 


Did that fluster the woman who 
actually was not prepared to handle 
such a large order? Not at all. Hastily 
donning coat and hat she hurried to 
a paper supply house and bought 
glassine bags. Purchase of a quantity 
of green peanuts and vegetable oil 
completed her original investment. 

Attractive labels and buying in 
wholesale quantities came later as the 
business flourished, and it has flour- 
ished because in the two years it has 
been in operation a consistently high 


quality of product has been main- 
tained. 


RADUALLY THE MARKETS were €x- 
panded as vegetable oil became 
more. readily obtainable. Mrs. Cress- 
man secured the name of the cafeteria 
manager of another branch of the 
same industrial firm. She wrote solicit- 
ing its business, enclosing the familiar 
sample. The initial order there met 
with the same success, This town is 
150 miles away. The nuts are sent by 
railway express. Her latest market is 
a busy diner in a college town 30 
miles distant. Parcel post has proved 
the quickest route there. The local 
plant sends an employee to the Cress- 
man home for the semi-weekly order. 


Smaller outlets are confectionery 
and grocery stores which average 40 
to 50 bags a week. They prefer the 
larger four-ounce size. 


Sales soar during the brisk days 


of fall and winter. An unbreakable 
rule observed by Mrs. Cressman is to 
fry peanuts and make deliveries at 
least twice a week to insure that only 
a fresh commodity is sold under her 
trade name. 


No initial outlay was involved for 
equipment. Mrs. Cressman used the 
deep fryer, holding seven pounds, 
regularly used for meal preparation. 
Cooling and draining were done by 
placing the peanuts on brown paper. 
They were weighed and put in glas- 
sine bags which were stapled shut. 


A S ORDERS MOUNTED, the home 
utensils proved too small. Mrs. 
Cressman sent inquiries to many 


firms, stating her needs. All the 
answers were disappointingly the 
same. “Sorry, we have nothing of that 
type available.” 


Son George Weir Cressman, while 
home on furlough from the army, 
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furnished the answer. He loves to 
tinker. Finding workable short cuts 
to lighten labor is his hobby. Closely 
observing the various steps of the 
process he designed tools scaled to fit 
the volume of business. 

He visited a welding shop and from 
sheet metal had fashioned to his 
specifications a large rectangular fry- 
ing pan which covers two burners on 
the family size gas range. This assures 
uniform heat. The basket which fits 
the large pan, has a heavy wire mesh 
bottom. A hoist was permanently 
fastened to the side of the range. The 
two large cooling racks, which have 
wooden frames, are elevated several 
inches from the table top, permitting 
free circulation of air around sides 
and bottom which are also of heavy 
wire mesh. 

Tedious hand weighing was elimi- 
nated by the packer, made from a 


vegetable oil tin. Across the bottom. 


was fastened a slide centered with a 
cup which holds the exact weight for 
one bag. As the slide is pulled, a 
tongue on the opposite end seals the 
main supply in the large tin; the 
measured peanuts tumble down the 


This home made packer has greatly speeded the task 
of placing freshly salted peanuts in glassine bags. The 
packer is being operated by Mrs. Cressman’s part time 


helper, Mrs. Louise Carolus. 


spout into the waiting bag. About 250 
bags are filled per hour. 

Two packers were constructed; one 
for the one and two-thirds-ounce size 
and another for the 4-ounce size. Cost 
for the materials and construction of 
all pieces was approximately $50. 

A professional touch is added by the 
smart gold label with the black let- 
tering. Trademarked “Black Cat 
Brand,” it also bears the picture of the 
face of Mrs. Cressman’s pet Persian 
“Topsy” who inspired the idea. The 
labels were designed by Mrs. Cress- 
man a few months ago, after she was 
sure the undertaking was firmly es- 


tablished. 


HE BEST QuaLITy blanched _pea- 
T nuts are bought in 30-pound car- 
tons from a wholesaler in a distant 
city and delivered to her door by 
motor freight. The first step is thor- 
ough inspection. Broken bits are 
screened. Only perfect whole pieces 
are used. This is the first step to 
assure top notch quality. 

By long practice Mrs. Cressman 
knows when the temperature of the 
oil is right to pop in the peanuts. She 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


is also able to determine by the exact 
shade of golden brown.of the peanuts 
when it is time to lift the basket, al 
lowing a few minutes for drainage. 
Care must be taken not to have the 
peanuts too brown, as they darken 
slightly as they cool. 

With the aid of the hoist, which 
could easily be operated by a child, 
the basket holding 25 pounds of 
golden crispness is swung to the 
nearby table and the contents dumped 
into the cooling racks. The fresh crop 
of nuts holds more moisture and 
takes a slightly longer frying period 

Great care is taken to be sure the 
nuts are well cooled before they are 
packaged. This is very important. If 
not properly cooled, they will be tough 
and rubbery. 

Labels are affixed to the bags by 
hand. About 300 can be done in an 
hour. After the bags are filled they 
are stapled shut by hand. 

Mrs, Cressman has been unable to 
purchase cartons. The original pea 
nut containers are used for shipment. 
One hundred and eighty bags, in the 
smaller size, are placed in a box with 
careful tally on the flap. Care is taken 


Mrs. Cressman’s theory is that one taste of her salted 
peanuts is enough to win a customer. The look on 
Louise Williams’ face seems to bear this out. 
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to keep the nuts evenly distributed in 
the bag and to assure that the packing 
is uniform so that the bags won't 
form a lump in the middle of the 
carton. 


S ALL woRK Is done in the home 
kitchen, overhead and cost of 
production is kept to a minimum. 
\Irs. Cressman estimates her monthly 
yas bill at $2. She allows 25 per cent 
profit to local outlets and 20 per cent 


designs are made with vegetable color- 
ing. 

The decorations cover a wide field 
from landscapes to personal motifs 
and are painted on both top and sides. 
A music teacher was thrilled to have a 
friend present her a cake which was 
frosted in pale blue with the main 
theme of musical notes done in pink. 


RS. CRESSMAN FIRST thought of 
her method of cake decorating 





These bags of salted peanuts are only a small part of Mrs. Anne Cress- 
man’s daily output. Here she performs one of the last steps in her 
production process, the stapling of the glassine containers. 


to the distant markets, where the 
orders are prepaid. About 20 hours 
work per week are required to pro- 
duce 1500 bags of peanuts. Retail 
prices are 10 cents for the one and 
two-thirds-ounce bags, and 20 cents 
for the four-ounce bags. 

A woman of many talents, Mrs. 
Cressman also does food catering. Her 
cakes are works of art, her creative 
ability being shown in her hand 
painted cakes. In spite of a commerc- 
ial allowance, sugar shortage has 
greatly reduced her output. She 
makes any size and kind of cake the 
customer wishes, using a boiled frost- 
ing. 

The keynote of the success of the 
painting lies in using the very finest 
badger hair brushes bought from an 
artist supply house. At first she tried 
the cheaper ones but they proved un- 
satisfactory. The rainbow hues of the 


about 15 years ago. The family, while 
listening to the radio, was shocked 
to hear of the suffering of flood vic- 
tims in a southern state. The two 
Cressman sons, then young lads, 
wanted to help by sending money in 
answer to the broadcast plea. “All 
right, boys, I’ll help you earn some 
money,” comforted mother as she 
tucked them into bed. 

Early the next morning Mrs. Cress- 
man baked a few dozen cup cakes, ex- 
perimenting with decorations of veget- 
able coloring. A neatly lettered card 
tucked into the box informed the 
prospective customers of the intended 
use of the money received from the 
sales. Soon the youths returned home 
jubilant to have a nice sum of money 
to send to the needy ones. Four of the 
small cakes were sold for $5. That was 
received from a lawyer who took them 
back to his city home to show his wife 
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and her friends how they could like 
wise do their bit to aid the flood 
sufferers. 

Mrs. Cressman carries on her pea- 
nut and cake business with the aid 
of a part-time woman helper. All the 
work is done in her own home which 
is two blocks from the heart of the 
shopping center of the city of 14,037 
population. In addition, she cares for 
her invalid 86-year-old mother. An 
active church worker, Mrs. Cressman 
also takes an intelligent part in com- 
munity work and is now serving as 
an officer of a woman’s service club. 
This queen of the kitchen is a fine 
example of the transition of a hobby- 
ist into a business woman with no loss 
of her eagerness to try something new. 

Mrs. Cressman’s outstanding rec- 
ord is matched by every member of 
her family. Her husband, Paul G. 
Cressman is with the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service; a daughter, Mary Ann. 
is assistant director of the nursing 
school of a large Middle Western 
hospital; one son, Paul Jr., is a resi- 
dent physician at a Middle Western 
hospital and the other son, George 
Weir, a chemist, is now a post grad- 
uate college student. 


ie 


TEEN AGE HERB 
GROWING CHAMPION 


HIRTEEN-YEAR-OLD Mary Colleen 
Wilson, Tulsa, Oklahoma, won 
first prize in the annual Herb Garden 
Contest, sponsored by a local garden 
club to acquaint the public with the 
many delightful flavorings that can 
be grown in any small sunny spot. 
Mary Colleen has developed her 
garden in two years. Her collection 
of herbs includes 75 plants of many 
varieties, which she often uses in 
preparing dishes for the family meals. 
She grows the five basils, sweet, 
lemon, purple, green, and dwarf, the 
cucumbered-flavored burnet, borage 
that tastes like watermelon, thyme, 
lemon balm, dill, chives, sage, sum- 
mer savory, mint, and rose geranium. 
Last fall Mary Colleen harvested 
her herbs, dried them and _ stored 
them in glass jars for winter use. It 
takes about twice as much dried herb 
as fresh to give the same flavor. 


Maurine Halliburton McGee. 
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Tony’s mother didn’t want the 
guppies, but now she thinks they: 
may send her son to college. 


WwoO-YEAR-OLD Tony and | had 
stepped into the Newtson home 
one evening for a visit. The kind 
granéemother had been asking to see 
my baby, Tony, and on seeing him 
that evening, she ran her hand 
through his curly hair, and ex- 
claimed : 

“Oh, isn’t he a darling! He simply 
must have a guppy!” 

I did not see the connection then, 
and I do not see it now but, just 
the same, I found myself being 
shown, along with Tony, the large 
collection of tropical fish that was the 
pride of the young granddaughter of 
the Newtson house. 

Later, when Tony and I left, the 
family stood on the porch beaming 
at.us as if they thought they had 
done something wonderful. And here 
[ was, about to fall down the steps 
in confusion, what with Tony pull- 
ing at my skirt begging to see better, 
and I with a slippery jar containing 
four infinitesimal guppies and a few 
snails in my hand. 


The thought of a mother keeping . 


a vigil day after day at the bed of 
a sick child, or giving the last bites 
of food to her hungry children, and 
of other great sacrifices of mothers 
the world over made me determine 
that the least I could do would be 
to take care of some aquatic verte- 
brates for my son. Therefore, T made 


brermxen 





an effort to remember the warnings 
of the Newtsons: 

“Change only half the water at 
a time, do not feed too much, and 
if you don’t want Tony to have too 
many of them, just leave the small 
fry in there and the older ones will 
eat them.” Secretly, I found this last 
bit of information encouraging. 


I FELT SAFER at our Los Angeles 
home when I could set the jar 
down and step away from the moving 
creatures in it, but Tony kept insist- 
ing: 

“Come, see fish, Mommie. Come 
see.” 

I had to hold Tony up to see the 
fish, and what was harder, I had to 
find something about them to ad- 
mire because I knew that if I wanted 
Tony to learn to appreciate birds, and 
flowers, and bees, and even insects, 
not only would I have to lead the 
way but I would have to be some- 
what dramatic about it. I found my- 
self now cooing: 

“See, honey. See the fish. Aren’t 
they pretty . . . swim-m-ming around, 
up and down .. . see swish-h, swish-h 
... Oops... over there. Aren’t they 
pretty?” The way Tony grinned was 
worth my martyrdom. 

The thing that first appealed to 
me was that when Tony became 
fussy at mealtime, all I had to do 
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was to set the fish bowl in front of 
him, whereupon he became so en 
grossed in the fish that his mouth 
flew open automatically to receive 
the food without any further com 
plaint. 

Soon, however, I began to notice 
that the fish were really graceful as 
they moved their silvery fins and 
swam about. The males, all differ- 
ently marked, had such varying colors 
in combinations of blue, green. 
orange, yellow, purple, and pink, and 
I was amazed to see the snails floating 
on their backs, using their shells as 
boats, to get to the food on top of 
the water. Watching life within the 
fish bowl made me feel that I had 
not made such a great mistake after 
all in accepting the gift; perhaps 
studying this lower form of life, as 
the Newtsons had suggested, would 
mig Tony appreciate other forms of 
ife. 


I BELIEVE THAT | shall never forget 
the first batch of baby guppies 
that Tony’s fish produced. I had ob 
served the mother fish, getting larger 
each day, and had separated her from 
the rest so that the young would have 
a better chance of surviving. But no 
young. Finally weeks later, after 
craning my neck and straining my 
eyes, many times a day, I gave up in 
disgust and put her back with the 
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cest of the fish. Then, | thought per- 
haps I had been too hasty; surely it 
was time for the little fish to come. 
So, I put her by herself again, then 
changed her back, then vowed to for- 
get the whole business. It was a 
waste of energy as far as I was con- 
cerned. 

One morning, though, I glanced 
into the bowl as a matter of habit, 
and, lo, there were the first fry. For- 
getting that my hair was uncombed, 
and forgetting to tell Tony, their 
owner, first of all, I dashed down- 
stairs, shouting: 

“Hey, everybody. Baby fish! Baby 
fish! Why, they’re nothing but eyes 
and tail.’ 

Suddenly I became aware that 
besides my family seated at the break- 
fast table, the iceman was out in the 
kitchen, and had stopped chopping 
ice to peer around the door at me. 
From the expression on his face, he 
was not a fish-lover and did not 
understand. Because the family was 
staring at me, too, I added in weak 
defense: 

“Well, they are cute.” 

That is just one example of what 
guppies can do to you. 


M* ENTHUSIASM GREW again when 


my visitors and Tony’s little 
playmates in turn exclaimed over the 
fish and then expressed their desire 
for some of them. I, who had once re- 
joiced that the parent fish are can- 
nibalistic, now found myself even 
getting up in the middle of the night 
to save each baby fish as it was born 
and settled, vibrating, to the bottom 
of the bowl. It did not take me long 
to find out that the best time to rescue 
a fish was while it was still trying to 
gain strength to swim. 

It was my friends’ absorption in 
the bulgy-eyed baby fish that made 
me remember that the Newtsons had 
said that the pet shops were running 
short of them. So, I telephoned a pet 
store owner. When he advised he 
would pay 10 cents apiece for the 
baby guppies, I literally counted my 
guppies before they hatched, and told 
him there would soon be about 25 
of them for him; this figure I esti- 
mated from having read books and 
pamphlets from library and pet shops 
about tropical fish. Anxious to save 
the young, I rushed downtown and 
bought an aquarium big enough to 
hold a trap, and put the one female 
fish into the aquarium that same day 
without letting the water stand until 


Although it’s not standard equipment in the guppy raising business. 
2-year-old Tony always calls for a magnifying glass and a flashlight when 


he looks over his current fish crop. 


the following day. The fish chilled 
and died. Imagine my chagrin at not 
having a single guppy to offer the 
pet shop owner; I had given the 
previous batches away. 


ORTUNATELY, THE NeEwrTSONS 
heard about the loss, and this 
time they insisted Tony should have 
at least seven new fish to start out 
with. Another friend, hearing that 
Tony had his first pets, went out on 
her sun porch, took out the flowers 
growing in an old aquarium and pre- 
sented it to him as her special gift. 
The problem that arose was how 
to avoid offending visitors who came 
to our house and wanted the baby 
fish to take home with them. We 
solved this by explaining frankly 
that it was Tony’s business, and that 
the money from the fish would go 
into his bank account. To the amaze- 


ment of my bruthe:, who had been 
joking about “Baby [ony’s Baby Fish 
Business,” they began to buy the fish. 
So, to add to the attraction, m 
brother printed a sign for us whic 
read: 
“TONY’S GUPPIES 
Best Quality. 
UNLIMITED" 


At the bottom of the sign was an 
artistic drawing of a fish. 


1 gemae MORE FISH meant more 
money, it was a major decision 
to plan the best way to save the most 
young. Should the young be lifted 
out of the bowl, or should the mother 
fish be watched and removed as soon 
as I thought the young all produced? 
It worked better to take out the 
mother because then if some tiny 
babies were still resting on the gravel 
unseen, they would be safe with only 
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the other babies swimming around in 
the bowl instead of having a grown 
fish still in there to search them out 
before they could swim away. 

Next, I had to consider if I should 
invest in one large aquarium, and 
have lots of green plants in it for 
the young to hide in, and take a 
chance on how many would survive, 
or should I have a lot of separate 
bowls. Until I knew more, and had 
plenty of fish on hand, I decided on 
the latter. The bowls took up more 
room and did not look quite so pretty 
but then I already had two small 
aquariums for looks. Buying the 
bowls, one or two at a time as needed, 
did not put too much strain all at 
once on my budget. 

The next question was what type 
of bowl to choose. The round one’s 
with a doily underneath make at- 
tractive center pieces for a table or 
top of a radio, but to study the fish 
the flat-sided ones are handiest. 
These flat-sided ones can be fitted 
close together to conserve space, and 
they will fit close to a wall. But, the 
main thing is that one can glance 
into the bowl through the rounded 
ends to see the fish magnified, and 
yet can look in through the flat 
sides to see the fish their natural size. 
Flat sides are especially helpful in 
that the fish can never get out of 
sight. I put a brown sticker on each 
bowl that held a producer, so that 
a record could be made on it of the 
date the last batch came, and the 
number of young in that batch. This 
was convenient because it told when 
to start looking for the next batch, 
and about how many young to ex- 
pect, since the young come about 
every five weeks and in increasing 
numbers each time. 


[c was aBouT this time that the 
whole family became interested in 
the fish industry, and because I had 
to go out daily to a job for awhile, 
it became the family joke that Tony’s 
mother invested the money, Tony’s 
grandmama did all the work, but 
Tony got all the profit. Not bad for 
Tony! 

We all learned some interesting 
facts. Most often, the female seemed 
to have her fish early in the morn- 
ing before 9 o'clock, but this is not 
an infallible rule because one fish 
chose midnight to have hers, eight 
of them, spaced about 20 minutes 
apart. A female could have four 
batches of young before one had to 








A gift of four guppies to her son, Tony, drew Harriette Abri into a fish 
business, the present scope of which is indicated by the number of globes 
and aquariums visible here. When Tony is a little older, he’s expected to 


take over the business. 


place her back with a male. Because 
the young are born alive, the eggs 
hatching within the female, the 
young are hardy and easy to raise 
which makes these fish somuch more 
interesting to have around than the 
better known goldfish. 


HE TOTAL OPERATING Cost over a 
period of eight months was $15. 
Each item in itself is inexpensive; 
the aquarium gravel is 10 cents a 
package, as is the food Cfor tropical 
fish, ground fine), and this food 
lasts for months. The plants and the 
snails cost 10 cents apiece, too, and 
the bowls range from 10 cents to 35 
cents depending on the style of bow] 
chosen. Whatever the cost, it repaid 
me manyfold just to see Tony take a 
magnifying glass from the writing 
desk, a flashlight from the tool-box, 
grab a chair and climb up to the fish 
to study them for all the world like 
a budding Sherlock Holmes. He al- 
ways has to have our homemade fish 
net near-by as if he intends to catch 
the fish in it, but just yet, I am un- 
easy about his handling them. 

By this time, 80 fish filled the 
aquariums and bowls. Putting out a 
few feelers to pet shop dealers, I 
found that one wanted to buy the 
baby fish at 10 cents each, another 
wanted the half-grown or full-grown 


fish at the same price, and still an 
other wished to try my idea of selling 
the small bowls as a complete unit 
with fish, snails and gravel and 
plants. The bowl complete had a 
bluish tinted saucer underneath and 
pearl colored chips scattered on top 
of the gravel to add color and to 
emphasize the multi-coloring of the 
males. 


I REALIZED THAT if I were going to 
keep three pet shops supplied, ] 
would need more large producing fe- 
males. Enthusiastically, I rushed to 
the largest pet store in the city and 
bought four females, at the usual 
price of 25 cents each. Was the bit 
of Scotch in me pleased when before 
nightfall for the price of one fish, ] 
had six! One of the females had five 
babies. Then in two more days, two 
other of the females had young. 

But the joy soon changed to worry 
The fourth female acted frightened. 
and was so sluggish, that it soon be. 
came apparent that she was not only 
an old fish (arched back) but that 
she was a sick one. Would her ill- 
ness infect the others? Fortunately. 
it did not but I learned then and 
there, that even in fish-raising, pa- 
tience brings its own reward. It is bet- 
ter to go slowly and keep the fish 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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ACROSS 


9. A proud gait 
14. Narrow strip of wood 
15. Compassionate 
16. Rodent 
17. Source of gold—Biblical 
19. Grain used in brewing 
20. Wading birds—Var. 
a. Lys (poetry) 
. To depart 
24. Kind of tree 
25. Friend 
27. Pastries 
30. Large snake 
32. sroawtes 
34. Blade a skate 
35. To measure around 
36. An armed 
38. Examination 
39. A courtyard 
40. Plural—suffix 
41. Half—prefix 


. Hence 
45. Nature’s Remedy—abbr. 
46. Gallon—abbr. 
47. Ever—contr. 
48. Street—abbr. 
50. Part of to be 
51. A Mohammedan Noble 
Behold 


54. 

56. Conjunction 
58. Price 

‘ 60. Wild ass of Persie 
62. Rural home 


. Decay 
65. Encroached 
67. A constellation 
68. Routine 
70. Musical note 
71. Equal 
73. Rents 
75. Girl's name 
77. Was dejected 
79. Baby’s bed 
. A singing bird 
81. Man’s nickname 
. Merchant guild 
63. A torment . 
84. A durable wood 
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1. A blockhead 
2. To wrap 
3. Shake rean character 
4. Part the face 
5. A sticky, viscid substence 
6. To suppose 
‘ 7. Bar rooms 
: 8. Explosive 
} 10. That time 
11. A Welsh rabbit 

12. A vase 
13. One who leaves « will 

. A bor 
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20. Pronoun 
22. Conflict 
24. Through 
bo Ventilates 


33. Distress signal 
35. Fuel 
i esl” 
. Ripp 
) 42. Parent 
44, Pronoun 
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(Answers on Page 64) 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
CONTEST NEWS 


F=" prizE of $7.50 in the Feb 
ruary crossword puzzle contest has 
been awarded to Miss Thelma A. 
Bell, West Brookfield, Mass., whose 
puzzle appears on this page. Entries 
for the March contest are now being 
received, and non-prize winning 
puzzles entered in previous contests 
will be considered for the March. 
award. Remember each entry must 
include the unsolved puzzle diagram, 
the solved diagram and the key of 


SE at ed 


definitions, as well as a signed state 
ment to the effect that the puzzle is 
original with the sender. One person 
may submit an unlimited number of 
entries. In case of a tie duplicate 
prizes will be awarded. If You want 
your puzzle returned, include a self 
addressed stamped envelope. If 
puzzle is not returned i iately, 
it is becduse the judges are still com- 
sidering it for a prize. 


” 
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His discovery that his friends 
delighted in personalized book 
matches leads a Californian into a 
two-million-dollar-a-year business. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES — 


\ 


Match This Hobby 


- 


H: FRIENDS WERE SO PLEASED with 
the printed monogrammed 
match covers he made as a hobby a 
few years ago that a retired California 
lawyer decided to capitalize on the 
common, human trait that most peo- 
ple have of liking to see their names 
in print. 

Today, scarcely six years later, 
Percy Barker directs the destinies of 
the Monogram Company of Cal- 
ifornia from his modern $85,000 fac- 
tory in San Francisco, and all indica- 
tions are that the sales volume this 
year will exceed two million dollars. 


And furthermore, it is Barker’s 
studied conviction that “hundreds of 
little fellows” can do what he has 
done—turn a hobby into a profitable 
enterprise. 

Forced by a heart condition to give 
up law practice in 1938, Barker, who 
had just turned 30, retired to the 

ace and quiet of Catalina Island off 

s Angeles. Moderately wealthy, he 
had no need to work. Nevertheless, 
the inactivity bored him and after 
two years, he moved into the San 
Francisco real estate office of his 
father-in-law. He little realized it was 
to be the spring-board into a new, in- 
ternational industry. 


Some time previously, he had ac- 
quired a small stamping machine and 
it was his hobby to mark the birth- 
days and anniversaries of his friends 
with presents ef book matches on 
which he had handstamped their 


names or initials. Without exception, 
his monogrammed matches were the 
hit of the gift pile. 

“When I gave a friend, match- 
books stamped with his own name,” 
Barker ‘recalls, “he was always more 
elated than if I had given him a 
much costlier gift. It gradually came 
to me just how much folks like to 
see their own names in print.” 


Percy Barker in the office of 
his new $85,000 factory, which 
grew from a small stamping 
machine: Barker played with as 
a hobby. 


W ITH THE HUNCH that Americans 
generally would like to have 
matches with their own names im- 
printed on them, Barker sought out 
the stationery buyer of one of San 
Francisco's largest department stores. 
Carefully, he outlined the success he 
had realized just among his own cir- 
cle of friends and acquaintances. The 


Philip G. Brady 


buyer was sold on the idea, particu- 
nay since Barker had the foresight 
to make up some matches with the 
buyer’s name on them, and he prom- 
ised to take the proposition to a na- 
tional convention of stationery buyers 
in New York. 

When he came back from that con- 
vention, he handed Barker orders 
from 30 department stores through- 
out the nation, and Barker realized 
he was in business. 

“We started in a 7 by 10-foot hall- 
way at the realty office,—with my one 
little stamping machine, not much 
bigger than a desk phone,” he recalls. 
“That was December 7, 1940. 

“The first year we did a $25,000 
business. In 1942, it shot up nearly 
ten times as much and we kept ex- 
prone into nearby stores. Orders 

ept booming and booming with 

more than a million dollars placed 
last year. We exceeded this figure in 
the first six months of 1946 and are 
now selling to 6,000 stores in the 
United States, Hawaii, Mexico, 
Alaska and Canada. More than 70 
ee cent of our sales are east of the 

ississippi, which gives an idea of 
the national scope my hobby has at- 
tained.” 

Meanwhile, a half interest in the 
company was sold to a large match 
manufacturer, and to assure a steady 
source of supply, interests in paper 
and Re businesses were ob 
tained. The matchbook line is still 
the big seller, but te it have been 
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In department stores customers may obtain book matches with their 
own names on them as a result of the business started by Percy Barker. 
This young woman uses a small stamping machine similar to the one 
which started Barker on a new career. 


added monogrammed napkins, coast- 
ers, guest towels and novelties. 
Considerable emphasis was. also 
placed on smart and distinctive pack- 
aging and styling with the use of 
transparent plastics, metallic paper 
and ornate, eye-catching bow ribbons. 
Barker early picked his potential 
market and gave his product the slo- 
gan, “For the Carriage Trade.” His 
merchandise retails for 85 cents to 
$3 without printing and $1.50 to $6 


_ with names affixed. 


ARLY THIS YEAR, 2 new modern 
factory building was completed 
at a cost of $85,000 and for the first 
time since 1940, Barker was able to 
consolidate all of his activities under 
one roof. Although Monogram now 
employs 115 ple, it has been 
found impossible to stamp all orders 
from customers, so this phase of the 
work is restricted to orders coming 
from stores in and around San Fran- 
cisco. 

Eventually, Barker plans to have 
the necessary equipment installed in 
all his customers’ stores which will 
enable all of them to turn out mono- 
grammed merchandise right on the 
spot. To this end, he is now designin 
a simplified and more efficient han 
stamping machine. 

Not content with just plain mono- 
gramming, he early introduced a set 
of novelties which proved best sellers. 
Among these was a box of match- 


books commemorating a birth in the 
family which carried the captien— 


“It's a matchless boy (er gizl)! 


Lighted (date)” and the name. An- 
other novelty line is a party set of 
matchbooks and napkins with jokes 
and spicy limericks. For the first time, 
this year he is bringing out seasonal 
items such as Christmas matches,— 
long tapers for lighting candles or 
the Yuletide log,—with colorful cov- 
ers carrying the names of the donor 
and recipient. 


NDERLINING HIS CONVICTION that 

“what I have done, anybody can 
do,” Barker offers these words of en- 
couragement to hobbyists: “Oppor- 
tunities are open for hundreds of 
creative individuals to turn a hobby 
and a talent into an industry. If you 
make unique gift articles as a hobby, 
try making a isles out of it.” 

As one who has learned: by exper- 
ience he outlines these steps to 
followed: ,“If you can design *some- 
thing new that will appeal to the pub- 


* lic, all you have to do is to place one 


item in a single good gift shop or de- 
Eo store and you're likely to 
made. 

“Don’t be afraid to take your origi- 
nal gift or art object to a department 
store buyer. They are looking for new 
ideas all the time.” 


In this connection, Barker recom- 
mends that you consult a department 
store buyer rather than a small re 
tail shop, because ‘he feels the small 
retailer generally is too concerned 
with his own problems to give a dis- 
passionate opinion on the possibilities 
of a new line. 


Secondly, he has found volume 
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buyers more easily accessible and of- 
ten eager to ferret out new discov- 
eries. 

“If you receive an order,” Barker 
suggests, “you can either get some 
one to manufacture it for you or you 
can set up your own shop. Whenever 
you can get orders for 200 or 300 
items, a bank will advance you a loan 
to get started. From there on out, it’s 
up to you.” 


N&. THAT HE has turned his or- 
iginal hobby into a_ business, 
what does Barker do for a new 
hobby? “Well,” he laughs, “I guess 
my new hobby is helping other peo’ 
ple in their hobbies. thee received 
many letters from people who wish 
to enlarge their hobby into an indus- 
try and I try to help them all I can. 
Of course, I get a lot of crackpot pro 
posals, but on the other hand, a sur- 
prising number of good ideas crop up. 
Returning veterans have come back 
with sure-fire ideas for new products 
and people are always coming up 
with new uses for plastics, aluminum, 
ceramics and other raw material for 
gift objects. 

“If the questioners live nearby, ] 
invite them to come in and see me, 
and if they live too far away, I al- 
ways try to refer them to someone in 
their area who may be able to help 
them. It’s pretty interesting, and after 
ke that’s how new industries are 

rm. 





In answering advertise- 
ments please mention 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 
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In Washington a world-traveling 
explorer settles down to impart 


his knowledge of ceramics 


to eager pupils. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES — 


Professor of Pottery 


S A YOUTHFUL ARCHAEOLOGIST 
and explorer, Robert Winthrop 
was too busy with exciting adven- 
tures to think of settling down with 
a business. Yet during his travels all 
over the world, he was pursuing his 
favorite hobby, the study and making 
of pottery, which now has turned 
into a lucrative business for him. 

In his attractive ceramic studio in 
tng 0 opened a few months 
ago, Winthrop offers government 
workers, diplomats, veterans, doctors, 
lawyers, housewives, and people of 
diverse occupations the opportunity 
to learn in a streamlined course the 
age-old craft of pottery making. Af- 
ter twelve intensive lessons, his stud- 
ents have dishes, jewelry, ashtrays, 
novelty boxes, figurines, candlesticks, 
vases, and various objects, attesting 
the thoroughness of his instruction, 
and an interesting and often profit- 
able hobby which they can continue 
at home. 

“Much of the history of civilization 
is written in pottery,” says Winthrop, 
who has studied the pottery making 
of all civilizations. “Customs are re- 
vealed through pottery and philoso- 
phy is expressed in the designs.” 


oo FIRST BEGAN to study 
pottery intensively when he 
was on an exploring trip to Mexico 
in 1924. The vari-colored sun-baked 
clays used by the Mexicans aroused 
his interest and he tried his skill at 

ttery making under their tutelage. 
ie was unable to buy Christmas 
presents in the tiny village and sent 
many of his friends pottery which 
he made from clay found along the 
Rio Grande. 

Later when he was sent to Arizona 
to trace the. 50,000-year-old civiliza- 
tion of the Indians, he continued his 


Catherine Creme 


When he isn’t instructing a class of beginners at his ceramic studio, 
Robert Winthrop works on more advanced projects of his own. 


hobby by studying and making pot- 
tery of Navajo s dig In Central 
America, hunting for Mayan burial 
grounds and ruins under direction of 
the government of Honduras, he 
studied ancient Mayan _ pottery. 
When his travels took him to Eng- 
land, he studied English china and 
English glazing methods. In Italy, 
he delved into glazing methods and 
design, and in Africa, he studied the 
firing and glazing of desert clays by 
working with the natives. 


In 1940, after the war had begun 
in Europe, the field of exploration 
and archaeology naturally became 
greatly restricted. Winthrop, who 
had been: in this field for 15 years, 
became a zone auditor, auditing ac- 
counts on construction projects until 
the war broke out. He then served as 
an intelligence officer overseas, a cap- 
tain in the air force. 


Dz: THE war Winthrop still 
found opportunity to pursue his 
hobby. Assigned to the Italian Col: 
onies of the Middle East, he im 
mediately began to visit the Italian 
ceramic factories to study the use of 
color, in which the Italians are mas- 
ters. Winthrop here found his study 
more than a hobby. He discovered 
its therapeutic value, as it gave him 
release from the strain of strenuous 
duties. 

It was while visiting these ceramic 
factories that Winthrop decided to 
open his own studio and make and 
teach ceramics. He had always been 
fascinated by the craft, he had ac 
quired a vast store of knowledge, and 
he believed that others would enjoy 
learning the art. 

“The Italians spend several years 
in learning ceramics,” he explains. 

(Continued.on Page 57) 
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Are You an Attentive Reader? 














Yes FOLLOWING sToRY is designed 
to test your attentiveness while 
ou are reading and your sense of 
boaies There are 30 words in the text 
for which we give you a choice of 
three. Underline the word you think 
is correct. You are allowed 8 minutes 
to go through the text. Then count 
the words you chose correctly. A score 
of 26 and more is excellent; 23 to 25 
is good, and 19 to 22 is fair. If you 
score under 15, better keep an eye 
on your mind because it seems to 
have a tendency to wander. 

The 2-12-20 year old Peter took 
his 2 years younger MOTHER 
DAUGHTER SISTER for a walk to 
a near-by LAKE WOOD QUARRY 
in order to pick FISH BERRIES 
GEMS there. It was a nice FEBRU- 
ARY JULY NOVEMBER morning 
with the SUN MOON STABS shin- 
ing brightly, and the STORKS 
BIRDS SPARROWS chanted mer- 
tily. The children first went 
THROUGH AFTER BEFORE a 
large field passing a small BROOK 
DITCH POND which was sur- 
rounded by shrubs. After a 10 min- 
utes’ walk they had AGAIN AL- 
READY STILL reached their goal. 
Peter had taken along a little basket 
which his mother had given him. 
WHILE AFTER THROUGH they 
had picked berries for some time 
Peter SAID REPLIED SANG: “We 
have enough berries now, our basket 


is HARDLY NEARLY STILL full; 











Cash Profits “SECURITY ACRES” sensa- 
tional NEW BOOK tells how to create a 
fine income in your own back -yard, 
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ideas, etc. No Gunasuresh? hee 
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let’s sit down a while and rest.” Ma 

was rather tired from so muc 

TALKING STOOPING LEARN- 
ING and agreed UNWILLINGLY 
READILY ALREADY. AL- 
THOUGH HOWEVER MEAN- 
WHILE the sun had risen higher; 
the air had become very sticky and 
in the West dark clouds were gather- 
ing OVER BEHIND UNDER 
which the sun soon SET DISAP- 
PEARED ROSE. When a cool 
CREEK RAIN WIND started, Peter 
said: “Let’s hurry so that we do not 
become HUNGRY TIRED WET.” 
NEVERTHELESS THEREFORE 
YET they started their way home im- 
mediately. AS PROVIDED AL- 
THOUGH Petér had to carry the 
full basket but did not want to lose 
any berries they walked BETTER 
FASTER SLOWER than they had 
FEARED HOPED SAID. A cloud- 
burst caught them JUST ALWAYS 
NEVER 2 MILES FEET MIN- 
UTES before they reached home and 


‘made them soaking wet. As they 


HOWEVER ALSO YET could 
change their clothes immediately and 
sit in the GRASS LIGHT 
WARMTH the rain did not HELP 
HARM WET them. The FIRST 
NEXT LAST time they will prob- 
ably be more CONSCIOUS CAU- 
TIOUS PRETENTIOUS and take 
along an umbrella. 

Gerald Mosler 


(Answers on page 64) 


Little Boy With Little Fish 
(Continued from Page 48) 


healthy, and, if it is necessary to add 
new fish from the outside, to put the 


~ new fish in separate quarters for 


several weeks to make sure that they 
are in good condition before intro- 
ducing them into an aquarium or 
bowl with one’s own healthy fish. 

Another fish died when a friend 
who was smoking a cigarette leaned 


(Continued on vege 54) 


Pays $100 Monthly for 
Sickness or Accident; 
Up to $5,000 If Killed 


Hospital Benefits--Costs Only 3c a Day 
Policy Sent for Free Inspection 


A NEW sickness — accident — 
hospital policy that pays up to 
$100 a month for disability from 
sickness or accident—and hospital 
benefits in addition — pays your 
beneficiary up to $5,000 if you are 
killed—costs only 3 cents a day! 

And the accidental death bene- 
fit increases to $7,500 after you 
have kept the policy in force for 
five years! 

Most important—it covers acci- 
dents and sickness from the very 
first day of medical attention. No §. 
waiting period of 7 or 14 days, as 
so many policies require. 

It has other benefits—you will 
see them all for yourself when you 
send for a regular policy on FREE 
inspection without obligation. 

Postal now is offering this pro- 
tection on a payment plan of only 
$1.00 a month, $2.85 per quarter, 
$5.65 semi-annually, or $10.95 for 
a whole year’s protection. BUT 
SEND NO MONEY. Write for pol- 
icy on free inspection. No agents 
will call—no medical examination. 
Write today—send full name, ad- 
dress, age, occupation, and name of 
beneficiary to Postal Life & Cas- 
ualty Insurance Company, 3000 
Postal Life Building, Kansas City 
2, Missouri. 
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Little Boy with Little Fish 
(Continued from Page 53) 


over to look closely and, forgetting 
my warning, breathed into the bowl. 
But that was nothing compared to 
the real tragedy that came later. 


Tor AND | wenr shopping one 
afternoon leaving my father 
painting a new room that had been 
added onto the house. Thinking that 
the guppies, off in another room, 
were far enough away to escape the 
fumes from the paint, I took no pre- 
cautions. But, when we returned 
that night, a fish was making jerky 
movements in the bowl that ob- 
viously showed the fish was in great 
distress. That kept up all evening, 
became more pronounced the next 
day, and the following day that fish 
was dead. As the days went by, fish 
after fish became sick the same way 
until, in only one week’s time, every 
one of the prize producing females 
and every one of the beautifully 
colored males of which I was so 
proud, had died. All that was left of 
Tony’s prospering business were tiny 
baby fish and a few partly grown 
fish in the covered aquariums. I was 
at a complete loss to account for 
what had happened. 


Finally, about two weeks later, 
Tony’s grandfather mentioned that 
he had sprayed DDT that day while 
[ was gone, to kill the flies that had 
entered the house when he aired it 
to clear out paint fumes. He won- 
dered if maybe that had something 
to do with the strange behavior of 
the guppies! Of course, it did. All 
sprays for insects should be kept 
away from the aquariums, either in 
the home or in the pet shops. 


That was the logical time to give 
up the idea of guppy-raising. I cer- 
tainly could not now make any 
money, with no adult fish left to bring 
the fry, and it would be months be- 
fore te small fish left could grow 
and increase their numbers so that I 
would again have 80 fish. And I 
confess that for awhile I was tempted 
to sell what fish I had and clear out 
the whole thing, aquariums and all. 
But then I figured that any business 
has losses and setbacks that a be- 
ginner has to allow for, or should 
allow for. Besides, starting out again 
would not be like starting out en- 
tirely new because now I had some 
experience to guide me. For instance, 








Make Up To $500 a Year 
Finding Rare Coins 


It’s new, authoritative — a complete, up- 
to-date monthly report on the United 
States: coin market. Invaluable to bank 
clerks, theatre cashiers, street car con- 
ductors, and others handling money. 

Offers latest, accurate information on 
coin prices, scarce items, valuable tips on 
what coins to look for and 

Twelve valued packed issyes of the Han- 
san’s Monthly Coin Index “on the U. S. 
coin market. $3.00. Pays for itself the 
first few days you use it. One 1909-S, 
V.D.B. Lincoln cent pays the way for 1 
year. Send 25 cents for trial copy. If 
you are not fully satisfied your money 
will be refunded promptly. 


HANSAN’S COIN SHOP 


1326 Main Street, Kansas City 6, Me. 
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INVENTORS 


PATENT LAWS ENCOURAGE the development 
of inventions. The Rules of Practice of the 
U. S. Patent Office advises—unless an inventor 
is familiar with such matters—that he employ 
a@ competent registered attorney, as the value of 
patents depends largely upon the skillful prepar- 
ation of the specifications and claims. Write for 
further particulars as to patent protection and 
procedure and “Invention Record’’ form at once. 
No obligation. 


McMorrow, Berman & Davidson 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
266-C Victor Bidg., Washington 1, D. C. 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES _ 


1 now knew these essentials: 

1—Feed the guppies no more food 
than they can eat in ten minutes, If 
food remains on top of the water after 
that length of time, then the excess 
should be removed by spoon or blot. 
ter to keep the water from becoming 
polluted and clouded. 

2—Place the bowls where they can 
get one or two hours of sun each day 
If the plants in thé bowl get pale 
green or brown, they are not getting 
sufficient light, but if, on the other 
hand, the plants and bowl develop a 
mossy growth, they are getting too 
much light. A healthy sign is to see 
bubbles rise from plants in the sun 
light to the top of the water. 

3—Avoid cold water. If the bow! 
gets dingy enough that one feels it 
is advisable to put in all clean water 
instead of only half at a time, then 
one should make certain that the 
water has stood 24 hours in an open 
bottle or basin or bathtub before 
using it, so that the gases harmful 
to the fish will have had time to 
escape, and also so that it will have 
become of room temperature. Only 
then, is it safe to change all the water 
at once. 

4—When buying fish, get them 
half-grown. In this way, one is most 
likely to get healthy fish that wil] 
bear young. When selling the fish 
to a pet store owner, there must be 
some half-grown and full grown ones 
to help the sale of the baby fish. Al: 
though the babies are tiny and cute 
and appeal to thé children, it is only 
natural that both children and their 
parents want to know what the fish 
will look like when mature. 

6—Keep the fish bowl covered with 
oil-silk bowl covers or tin can tops 
punched with a few holes. This helps 
to keep out the dust as well as fumes. 
When the DDT was sprayed the 
reason the guppies in the bowls all 
died was that they were uncovered, 
whereas the fish that lived were the 
ones in the aquariums that were cov- 
ered with glass tops. 


R= BABY FISH is not all easy 
work, and like any business, one 
must experiment and study to do well 
with it. But it is a business that can 
be carried 6n right within the home, 
and one that can begin on a small 


scale. . 


As for Tony and me, we have 
learned the hard way—at least I have, 


while Tony has watched—but it has © 
been fun. Having had these pets for © 
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over a year now and our tragedy be- 
hind us, we have two aquariums with 
about 40 fish, eight adult females 
producing their first small fry, and 
ten pretty males. We do not yet have 
enough fish to supply the pet shops 
but the pet shops have not forgotten 
us. Until we can sell to them in large 
numbers, they are sending customers 
who request the fish direct to our 
home. Friends who have bought the 
baby fish from us, are asking for 
more grown fish now so that they 
will have equal numbers of males 
and females and can watch the com- 
ing of the young. The family no 
longer jokes about Tony’s business, 


and my brother, has seriously sug-. 


gested plans for advertising and dis- 
playing the fish, especially in pet 
shop front windows. ; 

The most important and most en- 
couraging one thing that we have 
made sure of, and with comparatively 
little effort as yet, has been that there 
is a market for the guppies, the fish 
that suit equally well the most luxur- 
ious home or the simplest apartment. 
They are pets that a person in only 
one room can have and enjoy. How 
big the market is depends on how 
much time and energy and determin- 
ation one can spare to put into de- 
veloping the markets. If one wants 
to show the fish to the best advant- 
age, all he has to do is to gather a 
group of males together and place 
them under an electric light. Anyone 
seeing them cannot help being im- 
pressed with their beauty. When one 
has success with the guppies, he can 
then go, if he wishes, into the larger 
field of raising’and marketing other 
live-bearing fish. 

In a few years, Tony will be old 
enough to take over his own busi- 
ness, I hope. In the meantime, I have 
to admit that I am amused to realize 


that such small creatures may be the . 


means of sending my precious boy 

through college. It is worth trying! 

And, the Newtsons . . . well, natur- 

ally, they are elated because now we 

like the guppies as much as they do 
. . and we can compare notes. 


Weaving Piny Fragrance 
(Continued from Page 11) 


nual International Textile Exhibition 
for 1944, a show featuring the finest 
textiles in the world. In 1945 she 
exhibited there again, winning spe- 
cial mention. 


Miss Slater was asked to exhibit 
again this year in the same show, and 
has been invited to send articles to the 
Paris Textile Exhibition. Recently, 
a letter came from Edwin A. Parke 
of the Office of War Information in 
New York asking her to send articles 
and pictures of her things that can 
be shown to others taking up weav- 
ing for therapy. 


MoM" SLATER usEs a simple 24 
inch foot loom, with four har- 
nesses. She now has two looms. 
She applies a coat of wood filler to 
each mat, which makes it washable, 
stiff and non-inflammable. Edges of 
the mats are of yarn and flax, folded 
over and hemmed down. 

Although Miss Slater will make 
sets of various ,sized mats for use 
with several sizes of tableware, her 
standard sized mats are 18 by 12% 
inches. These are now selling in 
some shops for $5 each. 


You can draw the moral of the 


story yourself. Just now Miss Slater's 
only worry is her lack of strength 
and her slowness. She can only do, 
at best, one mat a day —which isn’t 
enough to fill a very big demand. 
Some day she hopes to find a helper 
— someone who wants weaving for 
therapy first of all— who will go into 
the business with her, even though 
there can’t be much money in it until 
the rate of production is increased. 


How to Start 
YOUR OWN BUSI! 





available for general » will enable you te start yeur 
own and reap great profits! 
one of the most revolutionizing and rapidly 


q 
: 


prosper. You can start even on a spare time basis 
your own home, and expand rapidly into » full 
business, paying good profits. 

LIQUID MARBLE 
UID MARBLE the amazing 
a thousan LE 
into FLEXIBLE MOLDS for casting 
artistic and serviceable articles 
novelties, desk sets, paper weights, 
statuary, toys, etc. . 

FLEXIBLE MOLDS 
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costs 
Hundreds of casts can be taken from a single mold. 
NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED! 
No skill or previous knowledge is necessary. AD 
you do is follow our easy-to-understand instructions. 
: UNLIMITED MARKET 
The market is literally unlimited. Yeu will fine 
= own community. 
the huge pone demand. 
with names of big buyers for your finished 
WRITE TODAY 
Bing Products will show you how to start with s 


BING PRODUCTS 
Dept. N-1, 88 Broad St. 
Boston 10, Mass. 





Your Own Profitable | 


HOME BUSINESS! 
Preserve LIVE Flowers To Last 
FOREVER! New, Simple Discovery. 
Enormous Demand All Year Round. 
Tremendous Profits! Light, Fascinating 
Work. Send $2.00 for working equip- 
ment, instructions, and valuable list 
of selling plans. 


LEVINE’S sovlecard station 

















New York 59, N. Y. 

















BE YOUR OWN 
HOME DECORATOR 


For the housewife who yearns 
for a dream home living room on 
* streamlined budgets, Mary Brooks 
Picken’s “Sewing For The Home” 
is a money-saving friend, indeed. 


With its help she can reproduce 
distinctive household touches from 
hundreds of illustrations and full 
instructions. Beautifully printed 
with many full-color illustrations, ' 
this valuable volume is now avail- 
eble for only $3.48. 

Since the supply is limited, 
order yours today. 
3G61020—Complete Sewing For The 


Home, by Mary 8rooks 
Picken $3.48 








730 Handcraft Bldg., Kansas City 16, Mo 
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Art Collecting Within 
the Reach of All 
(Continued from Page 30) 


and where they are currently to be 
— This will enable you to search 
specific items, exactly as a pro- 
fessional art-collector does, i 
_ that you will be doing it on an in- 
expensive scale. 

Once your items are mounted and 
classified, you can put on school, club 
or church fund-raising exhibits as 
well as home displays. The legends 
for each picture can be written by 
you after consulting various art books 
at the library. You will thus find 
numerous occasions to bring your 
collection to the public, which will 
a great rewards in personal satis- 


ion. 


A PARTIAL List of the Masters fol- 
lows. Every name listed here 
is the name of an artist who has won 
abiding worldwide fame. Many of 
men were sculptors and etchers 
es well as great painters. Their works 
are found in museums throughout 
the world. To compile a list of the 
works of any of the Masters, go to 
the library and get a book out about 
the particular artist or, if none is 
available, a book on the art of the 
iod in which he lived. Your li- 

ian will help you. 


FLEMISH AND DUTCH 
3M4ASTERS 

Bosch, Hieronymus 1416-1516 
Breughel, de Oude 1525-1569 
Breughel, Jan 1568-1625 
Culp, Albert 1605-1691 
Fabricus, Carel 1614-1654 
Franz 1584-1666 
Hobbema, Meindert 1638-1709 
Rembrandt Van Rijn 1607-1669 
Rubens, Peter Paul 1577-1640 
Ruysdael, Jacob 1625-1681 
1626-1679 


Steen, Jan 
Van Dyck, Anthony 1632-1675 
1632-1675 


Vermeer, Van Delft 

GERMAN MASTERS 
Cranach, Lucas 1472-1553 
Duerer, Albrecht 1471-1528 
Holbein, Hans 1497-1543 


ITALIAN MASTERS 
Botticelli, Sandro 1445-1510 

etto 1697-1768 
Correggio 1489-1534 
Del Sarto, Andrea 1486-1531 
Giorgione (?)-1510 
Giotto, Angelo B. 1260-1336 
Lippi, Fillippo 1406 (?) -1469 
Da Vinci, Leonardo 1452-1519 
Perugino 1445-1523 
Raffaello, Sanzio 1483-1520 
Tintoretto, Jacobo R. 1518-1594 
Veronese, Paola Caliari 1528-1588 
Bellini, Giovanni 1429(?)-1516 
Michelangelo, Bionnarti 1475-1564 
Tiepolo, Giambattista 1696-1770 
Titian 1477-1576 


Verrocchio, Andrea del 1435-1488 
FRENCH MASTERS 
Corot, J. B. C. 1796-1875 
Courbet, Gustave 1819-1877 
Degas, H. G. E. 1834-1917 
Dore, Gustave 1833-1883 
Millet, J. F. 1815-1875 
Watteau, A. 1684-1721 
AMERICAN MASTERS 
Copley, John S. 1737-1815 
Eakins, Thomas 1844-1916 
Inness, George 1825-1894 
Sargent, J. S. 1856-1925 
Stuart, Gilbert 1755-1828 
Whistler, J. A. M. 1834-1903 
SPANISH MASTERS 
El Greco 1548-1625 
Goya, y Lucientes F. 1746-1828 
Murillo, B. E. 1618-1682 
Ribera, Jose 1588-1656 
Velasquez, Diego 1599-1660 
The dates found opposite the names 
of each artist refer to the period of his 


life. 


Editor on Skis 


(Continued from Page 17) 


my work is fun. Writing about skiers 
for the magazine. Skiing with them. 
Talking to them. I’m on an all-year 
‘round salary basis, but I do some 
free-lance writing for other magazines 
too.” 

“Don’t you ever get tired of this 
exhaustive program?” I asked. 

“I don’t think I ever will,” she 
said. “Like most other real skiers, it’s 
the most important thing in my life. 
My way of relaxing will be to settle 
down at Wilson. It’s my favorite 
spot, anyway, because we can ski 
there from November to the middle 
of May. . 

“I do have one outstanding ambi- 
tion, though,” Betty added. “A ski 
village, and a string of ski huts a half 
day’s tour apart. Wilson is just the 
place from which this sort of thing 
could stem.” 

This was one of Betty’s favorite 
conversation topics. I’d heard her dis- 
cuss the subject before. 


“A village with skiing an integral 


part of its existence is what I have 
in mind,” she said. “My model for 
this is Anton in the Arlberg, Aus- 
tria.” And I knew she was thinking 
of the years she skied there before the 
war. 

Betty is lunching with me next 
week and, knowing her as I do, I 
won't be surprised if she brings along 


a contour map of the Teton .Mount- 


ains—yith marks indicating where 
those huts should be. By next winter 
they may be a reality—another source 
of pleasure and profit growing out 
of Betty Woolsey’s ski hobby. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES | 


My Hobby Can Brighten 
Your Lapel 

(Continued from Page 15) 
a deep pink nail varnish. Then I gor ~ 
an order for a pin composed of “] © 
rust, 1 orange, and 1 yellow flower.” — 
The manufacturers of sequins, to my ~ 
knowledge at least, have never hear 
of colors like that! : 

I tried painting the sequins with © 
oil photo-tints, but photo tints won't | 
stick to such a slick surface as se — 
quins have. Then I hit on the idea ~ 
of using nail polish remover to thin 
my paints, instead of the oils that — 
come with the set. That did the trick — 
—and by going over the paint with 
clear nail polish, I am able to obtain 
a finish more durable than that on 
some of the sequins I have bought. 

I have also mixed a little oil paint 
with half-empty bottles of clear nail 
polish to get colored nail polish. Oc- 
casionally, I add a few drops of nail 
polish remover for a thinner. 


I BUY MY SEQUINS at 44 cents a 
thousand in separate colors. This is 
more satisfactory than buying a pack 
age of mixed sequins, as over half of 
these-are apt to be black, or some | 
other seldom used color. 

- tried using green felt outlined in 
gilt thread for leaves in the flora) 
designs, These were beautiful, but 
the gilt tarnishes so I discontinued its 


use. 

I have sold about $50 worth of se 
quin and felt ornaments to date, and 
spent about $10 for materials includ — 
ing sequins, nail polish, photo-tints. 
thread, and safety pins. Most of the 
felt is from hats donated by friends, 
who must have had an old-fashioned 
house-cleaning, judging by the num 
ber of hats I have received. When ] 
need some special color, I just ask 
until I find the person who can sup 
or ye 

My only formal art training con 
ened of a number of lessons in 


water-color painting 20 years ago, but 
I have been drawing flowers and 
people as long as I have been able 


to hold.a pencil. I’m practically well 
now and have plenty of other work. 
but I still manage to turn out lots 
of my sequin and felt ornaments © 
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Spoons Full of History 


(continued from page 27) 


three or four fowls are picking in the 
new dirt turned up by a fat, rooting 
hog. A broken-down wagon stands 
behind the house and in the back- 
ground is a mountain behind which a 
golden sun sets. 


W ITCHCRAFT 1S DEPICTED by a 
witch riding a broom atop a 
silver spoon from Salem, Massachu- 
setts. A prowling black cat peeps 
around the stem where the latter 
joins the bowl. 

From Spain comes a spoon signifi- 
cant of Columbus, with a picture of 
one of his ships, the date, 1492, and a 
picture of Queen Isabella, who fi- 
nanced the famous discoverer of the 
New World. 

Mrs. Attaway has four spoons sig 
nificant of Presidents Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt, Herbert Hoover, Cal- 
vin Coolidge and Warren G. Hard- 
ing, each bearing a carved event out- 
standing during their respective ad- 
ministrations. 

About the most revered spoon in 
Mrs. Attaway’s collection is an old 
heirloom silver salt spoon which be- 
longed to her own Grandmother 
Brown. This one is at least 150 years 
old. 

Mrs. Attaway has won several 
awards, including cash prizes, with 
her collection when she has exhibited 
it at fairs and expositions. She plans 
some day to write a book about her 
spoons, including the detailed story 
of each. 


Professor of Pottery 
(Continued from Page 52) 


“They learn the formulas, chemistry, 
and application. We concentrate on 
teaching application only. Anyone 
can learn who likes to work with his 
hands and has patience. The craft 
requires no special skill.” 

The simple tools required for the 
hobby, an oilcloth work mat, rolling 
pin, scratch knife, wedging tool, and 
camel’s hair brushes are furnished to 
the students, who work at two iong 
tables under supervision of Winthrop 
and two instructors whom he has 
trained in his own methods. 


O™= HUNDRED AND twenty-five 
students are now enrolled, com- 
ing for one two-hour class each week. 
The instruction fee is $2 a lesson. 


Private instruction is given durin 
the day to those who prefer to wor 
alone. All types of clay, colored 
glazes, supplies, and molds are sold in 
the studio, with Mrs. Winthrop man- 
aging this department. Winthrop 
makes some of his molds but most 
of them he buys from the man who 
taught him to make them—Louis 
Michelotti of Philadelphia, whom he 
considers the master mold-maker in 
the nation. 

Directing the beginners himself, 
Winthrop starts them on a simple 
bowl in the first class period. The 
bowl is made by the “round coil” 
method. Students roll the clay with 
a rolling pin to form a flat round 
base. Coils are made by rolling strips 
of clay into thin rounds with the 
hands, and these are placed in suc- 
ceeding rows about the base to form 
the sides of the bowl. They are put 
together with “slip,” clay and water 
mixed to a cream-like consistency, 
and wedged together with a wedging 
tool. ‘The bowl is then decorated with 
a simple floral design and is ready 
for its first baking. The second bak- 
ing matures the colors and gives a 
waterproof glossy finish. 

Students bake their work in the 
shop kiln, and may use it on a nom- 
inal rental fee basis after completing 
the course. Many have bought their 
own kilns for home use and several 
have sold enough pottery to pay for 
these. Winthrop discovers much tal- 
ent among his students and hel 
those who do excellent work by sell. 
ing their products in the studio shop. 


L ygumergy EMPHASIZES the thera- 
peutic value of ceramics and 
works closely with the various hods- 
pitals of the area. Among his stud- 
ents are several occupational therapy 
specialists who will introduce his 
methods into their departments. A 
number of art instructors are also 
finding the course valuable. 


One veteran shows amazing talent 
after only five lessons. Using animals 
at the zoo as models, he is rapidly 
acquiring a collection of small life- 
like animals — dancing elephants, 
bears, and others. A Chinese girl who 
shows unusual skill is planning to 
open a shop in China. Upon com- 
pleting the course, each student re- 
ceives. a textbook which covers all 
the class work and problems which 
may arise as he continues his hobby 
at home. Many are on the waiting list 
for the classes, and Winthrop plans 
to enlarge his studio. 





Diminutive Daily 
(Continued from Page 13) 


events are covered by the “Curb Re- 
porter,” principal department, which 
is written by Vining, follow: 

“Paris Peace Conference allegory: 
Brynes chose to talk; Molotov took a 
walk.” “The war in the Peace Confer- 
ence is gaining in momentum on the 
Russo-Anglo-American front.” “Fight- 
ing for the peace and fighting over 
the peace are two different things: 
The first is wise; the latter spells 
demise.” 

“President Truman is spending the 
week-end aboard the USS Williams 
burg; looks like ‘fishing’ business 
again.” “OPA is raising the ceilin 
on bathing suits; why don’t they pic 
on something their size?” 

The great and near great get only 
a casual comment from Vining. For 
example: 

“It was all Lady Astor’s show at the 
Criterion last night . . . Lord Astor 
was not presént except in person.” 
“Charles and Mary Beard completed 
their history last week; excellent 
work.” “Mrs. Grace Coolidge arrived 
in town yesterday for her annual 
stay; Tryon groaned considerably 
while she was away.” ; 

Local items get a better break: 

“Last Sunday Jimmy Griffin, fore- 
man at Adams-Millis, lost his pocket- 
book containing money, driver's li- 
cense, and other important papers. 
One day this week his fellow workers 
——— him with the gift of a new 
pocketbook containing about the 
same amount of money which he 
lost . So a another example of the 
old g neighbor policy at work 
among human beings.” 


I HIS VARIOUS campaigns to get the 
“world’s smallest daily newspaper” 
into the hands of as many different 
people in as many different places as 
possible, Seth Vining has sent out 
thousands of complimentary copies to 
notables in many countries. Most of 
these efforts have borne fruit in the 
form of subscriptions from many 
quarters of the globe. 

The Tryon Daily Bulletin has re- 
ceived publicity in metropolitan news. 
papers, and has been illustrated in 
almost every cartoon of unusual facts, 
appeared in a movie, been photo- 

phed for records, displayed in the 

ibrary of Congress, was at the coro- 
nation of a king, has seen the four 
corners of the earth, and was found 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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Hobby Huddle 


Continued from Page 1) 


working. Ile was driven to the sec- 
ond hobby by his wife, after they de- 
cided the carpenter they had hired 
to build book shelves was “using plat- 
inum instead of wood.” Once he took 
up wood working as a necessity, Mr. 
Friedman discovered that he liked 
it—and now he does it for pleasure. 


F. Louis Friedman 


Until recently, when he resigned 
to devote all of his time to writing, 
Mr. Friedman worked as a radio pub- 
licist, handling among others, the 
Ronald Colman and Dick Haymes 
shows. One of his jobs was to concoct 
a weekly gag sheet which attributed 
a number of jokes and witticisms to 
the clients of the publicity agent by 
whom he was employed. Mr. Fried- 
man confesses with candor that most 
of these gags came straight from Joe 
Miller. All he did was “freshen them 
up a bit.” When a number of his 
publicity releases appeared in maga- 
zines almost verbatim, but without 
his byline, Mr. Friedman decided 
that there was a career for him as a 
magazine writer. He’s only been free 
lancing for a little more than two 
months but already he has made sev- 
eral sales and has signed to do a regu- 
lar radio column for a monthly maga- 
zine. He makes it a point to keep 
regular “office hours” in his writing 
room at home. 

HEN THOSE FIRST WARM, sunny 
Jays arrive in March, many a 
photography hobbyist gets out his 


camera and makes big plans for the 
coming season. If you never thought 
of the commercial possibilities in your 
hobby, or if you want to know how 
to develop them, don’t miss Walter 
Chansler’s article in the March 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES. It’s full of 
clear, detailed advice and shows how 
an observant person can find a source 
of photographic profits in even the 
most commonplace subjects. In “Prof- 
iting from the Bounty of the Tides,” 
Lyn Harrington gives a fascinating 
picture of three women who live on 
an island in Canada and try to keep 
up with the demand for their shell 
jewelry and ornaments, Did you ever 
think of the possibilities in writing 
magazine articles about your children? 
Ethel Hales Stancil did, and the re- 
sult have been quite amazing. She 
shares her experiences with you in 
“Your Children Are A Literary 
Treasure Chest.” This is only a brief 
foretaste of our March issue which 
will contain articles and features on 
everything from rosemaling to collect- 
ing salt and pepper shakers. 


TatoreIn.0 Sarg 














Gor Fae 


Please find enclosed $3 with which 
to carry on my subscription to PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES. I was going to wait 
until I’d thoroughly digested the 
copies that you sent me before writ- 
ing this. But I can’t do it. Please 
list me from now on as a most im- 
patient subscribe —it will be much 
too long between issues. 

Now may I offer a few of my re- 
actions to PROFITABLE HOBBIES. | like 
best the articles that tell and show 
most clearly how things are done. Of 
course the ones about my own in- 
terests are most pleasing to me, but 
I enjoy the others, too. 

Give us lists of good books on 
various subjects. 

I like the “Hitching Post” and the 
articles of instruction, the definite 
information on time-saving methods, 
prices and the net incomes. It gives 
me courage to know that at first 
some one only made a small profit, 
but found that experience and time- 
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saving tricks brought about a decided 
increase. And I like to hear of those 
time-saving methods. They may be 
entirely impractical for me, but read- 
ing about them is apt to stimulate my 
own iar’ > 
argaret Boyer 

Keene, New Hampshire. 
Sirs: 

I just must tell you how very much 
we all enjoy the fine PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES that comes to our home each 
month. My mother is the hobby. 
ist in our family of four. She not 
only has one hobby, but several. 
Through the years, she has made 
beautiful paper flowers for decora- 
tions in church and lodge; has made 
aprons, pillow cases, tea and hand 
towels, crochet work of every type. 
and given them all as gifts to loved 
ones and friends. A friend chanced 
to give her a copy of your PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES, and fo read and re-read it 
and enjoyed it so much. 

Now, having time on her hands, 
she decided to turn her time to mak- 
ing aprons, pillow cases, tea towels, 
hot pot holders, etc., for profit, as she 
could do many extra nice things for 
her family and friends, her church, 
and some for herself, with this extra 
money. She is very happy and con- 
tented and sells her wares to her many 
friends as fast as she can make them. 
Her price is nominal and her work is 
very fine. Sales from these profitable 
hobbies netted the nice sum of $60 
in three weeks. “Not bad for an old 
lady,” mother says. Our town has 
many busy women, but none much 
busier than my mother, Mrs. Ida M. 
Kreger, 2028/2 Belmont Avenue, Par- 
sons, Kansas. Every good wish for 
continued good success to your very 
fine PROFITABLE HOBBIES and to all 


_ its readers and hobbyists. 


Mrs. Velma Frances Bolander 
Parsons, Kansas. 


Diminutive Daily 
(Continued from Page 57) 


tucked away in the pockets of many 
dead heroes in all theaters of war. 

Originally the midget sheet meas- 
ured 5¥% by 8 inches, but later it was 
reduced to its present size, 5 by 8, 
with added pages to make up for the 
cut in dimensions. 

Today, after 18 years of trials and 
tribulations and much interspersed 
fun for its editors, this little “dehy: | 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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Diminutive Daily 
(Continued from Page 58) 


drated” newspaper, which, in the be- 
lief of its editor, has the distinction 
of being the only one of its kind in 
the world, has attained a well-earned 
success. 


, gree THE YEARS successive 
mediocre hand presses have been 
used to produce the Tryon Daily 
Bulletin. A few years ago, however, 
as things took a decided turn for 
the better, Vining purchased a small 
but modern high speed press for “the 
world’s smallest newspaper.” Since 
that time the sheet has been issued 
in up-to-date form and in mass quan- 
tity. 
pean revenue is climbing 
steadily. And sales to souvenir 
hunters and collectors in many lands 
serve to augment substantially in- 
come from the regular subscription 
list. 

An average “take” of approxi- 
mately $10,600 a year is not bad for 
a newspaper with an avenge daily 
circulation of 8,500, and only 5 by 
8 inches in size! 


After 18 years of progress, the 
Bulletin is considered a thodel of 
typographical excellence, down-to- 
earth journalism, conciseness and 
truthfulness, of benefit to this, as 
well as some foreign countries to 
which it makes regular visits. 

Asked about his plans for the fu- 
ture, the editor quietly but firmly 
says: 

“I intend to keep on producing 
‘the world’s smallest daily’—it’s here 
to stay!” 


Giving Parties for Other 
People’s Children 


(Continued from Page 23) 


stay for the party, but if she does, of 
course she is Schade in the fun and 
a good time is had by all. 

After the party I clean up, pack 
my supplies and leave the house 
looking as it did when I arrived that 
morning. 

The charge for this service varies, 
of course, with the type of party but 
I usually find that the average charge 
is about $5 for my services. This is 
in addition to the supplies. These 





39 
supplies for a children’s party tor a 
dozen or so guests usually cost about 
$5, thus bringing the price of the 
party up to $10. Most mothers feel 
that this is extremely reasonable and 
that the professional touch their party 
gets is well worth the bit more that 
it costs them. 


| Bags I wave added an additional! 
feature to my work. Many of my 
friends have been begging me to plan 
parties for them—evening parties, 
fairs, showers, bridge parties, and the 
like. This I absolutely refused to do 
because it would take me out of my 
home too much. However, I have 
begun to assist my friends in their 
party preparations by giving them 
ideas. For the small fee of $1 I make 
available to them all of my material 
on whatever type of party they want. 
Thus, if a prospect wants to give a 
bridal shower, I collect all of my 
data on that subject. This includes 
suggestions for invitations, games, 
decorations, prizes, and so on. This 
material I give to them to use in 
their own home and to be returned 
after the party. This calls for no great 


(Continued on Page 63) 





colors and sizes. 


These strong, lustrous yarns are easy to handle 
and their fast, boil-proof colors will preserve the 
most striking designs indefinitely. 


Send ‘today for samples, prices and your copy of 


Jilly Q vaens 


Designed to meet all'of the unlimited 
possibilities of this simple form of artistic ex- 
pression, LILY'S complete line of cotton yarns — 
plus a new wool yarn—offers a wide choice of 


FOR HAND WEAVING 


our latest booklet, “Practical Weaving Sugges- 
tions’’—sent free, postpaid. Use coupon below. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


LILY MILLS COMPANY, bept.o Shelby, N. C. 


Please send samples, prices and a copy of your 
latest booklet, ‘Practical Weaving Suggestions.” 
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Pleasure With Plastics 
(continued from page 41) 


pound. It comes in different sizes 
and thicknesses, ranging trom 1/32 
of an inch up to 3 inches. When pur- 
chased new, the plastic has a remov- 
able paper covering on it to protect 
it from scratches, dirt, finger marks 
and other damage. This paper is left 
on while working the plastic; it is 
peeled off when the finished object 
is ready for final polishing or if the 
plastic is to be heated for forming. 


We pores Morcan get the 
ideas for the designs he makes 
‘1 see things in the stores or pictures 
in magazines,” he says, “and then | 
try to make items like them out of 
plastic. Naturally | change or modify 
the designs to incorporate my own 
ideas.” 

Perhaps the most original and 
elaborate project on which Gene has 
spent odd hours is a beautiful sewing 
box, about 2 feet long, that he made 
for Mrs. Morgan. At each end are 
racks for spools of thread, shelves for 
needles, scissors and such, with a 
roomy drawer at the bottom that pulls 
out either way. The ends of the unit 
have hinged, lift-up doors, cleverly 
fitted and embellished with artistic 
designs. Aside from its real useful- 
ness, the box has another advantage 
in that everything in it is instantly 
visible. 

This sewing box took two days to 
complete. 

Another of his pet creations is a 
combination tobacco humidor and 
pipe rack, which he made for a 
friend. Originally it started out as a 
cigar box, but Morgan made it just 
a little too deep. “Where on-earth 
am I going to get enough cigars to 
keep in there?” asked Morgan's 
friend, a fellow musician. “Are you 
going to buy ’em for me?” 

“Heck, no,” Morgan countered, 
“but I'll turn it into something else 
for you.” The “something else” was 
the humidor. Under the lid he ce- 
mented a sponge holder to keep the 
tobacco moist, and at each end are 
pipe racks. It’s the kind of thing 
you'd be happy to pay $35 or $40 for 
in some exclusive shop, but Morgan 
gave it to his friend. 

‘T could sell practically anything I 
make out of plastic,” he says, “but 
why should I do that? I'd rather 
give the pieces to people I like.” 


geese PLASTIC, according to 
this hobbyist, fabricates pretty 
easily. It can be cut with a saw, 
drilled, machined and routed. By 
simply heating in an ordinary oven 
it can be formed to fit curvatures. 
For simple, two-dimensional bends 
the forms can be made of metal, 
masonite or plywood. Reinforced 
plaster is also suitable. The forms, 
of course, should have their surfaces 
sanded smooth and covered with a 
cushion of soft cloth, such as billiard 
felt, outing flannel or imitation 
chamois. In forming, the plastic is 
heated for 10 to 20 minutes at the 
proper temperature—usually 220 to 
300 degrees F.—until it becomes soft 
and pliable. “Remember, though,” 
Morgan says, “to wear soft cotton 
gloves when you handle heated plas- 
tic. That avoids fingerprints.” 


™ Morgan warns that all masking 
paper must be removed before form- 
ing. He adds: “I find that it’s best 
to let the heated plastic chill for a 
few seconds after you take it from 
the oven. This allows the surface 
to cool and harden slightly before it 
comes in contact with the form. That 
way you don’t get any ‘mark-offs’ 
from your form.” 


HERE ARE Two methods of ce- 

menting the pieces of plastic 
together. The cement itself is a 
mixture of methylene dichloride and 
plastic. In the “soak” method of ce- 
menting you dip the piece of Plexi- 
glas into a dish of the methylene 
dichloride, letting it penetrate about 
1/32 of an inch. The piece must be 
carefully masked with paper up to 
this point; otherwise the cement will 
leave marks where you don’t want 
them. In the “glue” method you use 
a thicker cement, brushing it on the 
edges. There is less chance of splash- 
ing this way. Here, too, you must 
mask everything as protection. 

The finished pieces of plastic 
should be joined to fit accurately. 
Both surfaces should be sanded 
smooth or polished and cleaned with 
wood alcohol to remove dirt and 
dampness. Unless you do this you 
may get a dark, cloudy joint, instead 
of a transparent one. Morgan usually 
lets the joints harden in a jig about 
four hours; he allows 24 hours to 
elapse before beginning to sand or 
polish. 

If the joints are cemented prop- 
erly, they actually make a weld-type 
juncture, especially if the joint is 
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heated slightly during setting. In 
other words, the cementing material 
“polymerizes” into actual Plexiglas. 


openers 1S THE last operation. 
“Here,” Morgan says, “you've 
got to use care. It you rub too hard 
the plastic will heat and ‘burn.’ This 
is a surface distortion caused by buff. 
ing one spot too long or too hard, 
| use sandpaper in grades from No. 
275 to No. 600, which is very fine, 
with plenty of water. This final pol 
ishing gives the plastic a brilliant, 
gem-like finish.” 

The dye is an acid type. Depth of 
color is determined by the length of 
time you leave the plastic in the dye. 
For pastel shades it is dipped into 
the dye for only a few seconds. 
Morgan dyes his plastic in a variety 
of jewel tones in making rings, brace. 
lets and earrings. Mrs. Morgan, who 
incidentally did all the interior dec- 
orating for their house, designed 
some clever clip-on earrings which 
her husband made up for her in a 
variety of colors to match differem 
costumes, 


As in all hobbies, ingenuity pay: 
good dividends. “One day I needed 
some very thick plastic for knobs,” 
Morgan relates. “I couldn’t find any 
at the shop where I usually buy my 
material, but they did have some sur- 


plus bomber port-holes. I bought one | 
and cut up the thick: Plexiglas for 


my knobs.” 

Another time Morgan wanted an 
exceptionally thick piece of the plas- 
tic—much thicker than available. He 
got what he needed by building up 
layers of thinner plastic in lamina- 
tions. The lines where the layers 
were joined actually added to the 
design. 


L IKE MOST HOBBYISTS, Morgan has 
big plans for the future. He 
wants to expand his workshop, get 
more power tools, make more things. 
In the meantime he manages to 
Squeeze in some extra hours in which 
he builds his own garden furniture, 
an elaborate patio, an electrified bar- 
becue and many unique lamps which 
he constructs out of assorted objects 
such as antique coffee-mills, old brass 
cuspidors, pewter beer steins, copper 
pots and rare old kerosene lamps. 
These he electrifies and sells faster 
than he can make them. — 


“I’m just a Tennessee boy and |] 
guess I’ve never grown up—I’m 37— 
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but I sure do enjoy what |’m doing,” 
he says. 

That he’s getting pleasure out of 
all this is easy to see. Talking to him 
and watching him work, you know 
Gene Morgan, hobbyist, is finding 
the best kind of profit. 


Old Typewriters Help 
Sell New Ones 


‘Continued from Page 28) 


printed that postscript could be lo- 
cated, he felt that the kidnapper and 
child would be found. Acting upon 
this chain of thought, the detective 
found the small town in which the 
weekly newspaper had been printed. 
He had carefully studied the style 
of type used and then visited a type 








There is scant resemblance be- 
tween this medern typewriter, 
operated by Percy E. Smock, and 
the old timers in his collection, 
which is considered one of the 
world’s best. 


foundry where he learned who had 
made recent purchases of this par- 
ticular style of newspaper type. 

A visit to the small town revealed 
nothing unusual, so quietly the de- 
tective started on his search for the 
typewriter that printed the letter 
‘Z” at an angle. It was soon located 
in the office of an old warehouse, 
and a clerk who worked there finally 
confessed that it was he who typed 
the note, for he was desperately in 
need of money to cover a shortage in 
the company’s funds. 


| Be ee in Smocx’s collection are 
other machines with stories just 
as interesting. He has the old L. C. 
Smith on which Jack London wrote 
The Call of The Wild, and one of 
the first Remington typewriters with 
wooden key levers and feed rollers. 
Much difficulty was experienced 
with machines of this sort for it was 
equally likely that either mice in the 
office would gnaw the key levers or 
moisture would swell the wooden 
(Continued on Page 63) 





MAKE SEA SHELL JEWELRY AT HOME 


No tools or experience necessary. Work right on your kitchen table. Complete home 
instruction course, beautifully photographed, shows you how to make 75 designs of Earrings, 
Pins, Sprays, Brooches, Hair Ornaments, Necklaces, Bracelets; also candy dishes, ash trays, 
wall plaques, candle sticks, etc. Explains fully simple home methods of dyeing, pearlizing, 
golding, glow-in-dark processes. IMustrates 55 kinds of sea shells and fish scales. Lists hun- 
dreds of raw materials at wholesale prices. Complete course only $1.00 postpaid. Beginner's 
kit $3 ($3.50 in Canada). No C.O.D. orders. 

Box 4550-B3 Coral Gables, Fia. 





H OUSE OF GIF TS “Largest Shelleraft Supply House in U. S.” 














FROM PUPS TO PANSIES 
IN PERKY PANHOLDERS 


You can make these fascinating designs for 


home, gifts, bazaar. It’s easy! 


If it is variety you are after, this is for 
you! Here is a collection of patterns from 
which you can make 48 different pan- 
holders — enough to use up all those scraps 
you’ve wondered about. Several can be 
repeated in other colors to make attractive 
pairs. All are novel, all pretty. 

6 H 214—Panholder Patterns............ 50c 




































Topsy and Eva make a cunning pan- 
holder set, about 6 inches across; stamped 
on colorful felt, black face, white face and 
contrasting bonnet lining; directions and 
floss included. 2 H 9875—Paiv.......... 50c 











Bright felt feathers on’ 
felt-lined felt bodies, make 
this pair of holders with 
that “something dif fer- 
ent” air that will make 
them outstanding gifts or 
bazaar items. All neces- 


Reon as £05 as 
Me you'll find to adorn your 
holders, about 6 inches Lichen, end youll fave 
tall, stamped on good fyn making them with 
grade felt, bows and floss, ony, arse i pes 
> : i i in- t, colorfu 
sary materials and direc- 5 Well as directions in- OD Diack tek, 

tions included. cluded. fe Bene spots and floss 
2 H 9792—Pair.......... 50c 2H 9218—Set of 3....50c 2 H 1000—Set of 3....50c 


@ Modern Handcraft, Inc. @ Kansas City 16, Mo. @ 


Three Scottie pup pan- 
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Consider the Silkworm: 
It Toils and Spins 


(Continued from Page 9) 


that one obviously must have mul- 
berry trees bearing leaves. Leat-eat- 
ing silkworms, like all life, cannot 
exist without food. They prefer the 
leaves from the Morus Alba, the 
white mulberry, but they also relish 
those from the Morus Maulticaulis 
and several other species. In the 
spring of the year, obtain your mul- 
berry trees from the nurseryman. 
After a year or two, you can cut ott 
eight-inch branches trom your own 
trees, bury all but a couple of buds 
and from these cuttings well de- 
veloped trees will grow. 

At the beginning, however, it will 
be necessary to transplant seedlings. 
To do this, leave the center shoot 
intact, but trim off all of the other 
branches, Plant them 4 inches by 6 
inches apart, or 6 inches by 6 ste eg 
Keep them watered, but not to excess, 
for too much moisture results in a 
watery leaf which produces a weak 
cocoon. Should you live where there 
is a too heavy rainfall, it might be 
necessary for you to drain off the 
water from around them. 

Essayan has even harvested a crop 
of leaves one year after the seedlings 
were planted. By the third year, the 
should bear soda leaves in abund- 
ance, and during the fifth year, and 
for a considerable time thereafter, 
they are at their best. The trees are 
good for as long as 70 years. As a re- 
sult of investigations by the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
during the years from 1884 to 1891, 
and from 1902 to 1908, a report was 
made which states that with reason- 
able care silkworm cocoons can be 
produced almost anywhere in the 
United States, and the mulberry also 
does well throughout the country. By 
the use of vitamins, Essayan has 
caused his to grow leaves as large as 
19 inches long and 13 inches wide. 
Each individual will need to experi- 
ment with his own mulberry trees to 
get the most out of them, using vita- 
mims, hormones and various types of 
fertilizers that may prove beneficial. 


HE NUMBER OF broods of silk- 
worms possible each year de- 
nds upon the number of crops of 
eaves. In first launching your hobby, 
it is probably best not to expect more 
than one annual crop—during early 
April. Essayan nevertheless has three: 


April-May, June-July, and August 
September. After the spring crop, he 
trims the trees back and the new 
shoots furnish fresh tender leaves for 
the second crop. For the third, this is 
repeated. Thus the trees are kept 
small. In the fall, he carefully prunes 
them. If you live in a climate where 
there are winter storms, the branches 
should be tied together for protection. 

Upon planting your seedlings, you 
should set aside, or build, a room 
for your cocoonery. Some sort of a 
heating, as well as a refrigeration, 
system must be installed. By this 
means, the temperature can be regu- 
lated. The place should be well aired, 
free from dust and devoid of filth 
of any kind. Silkworms are very sus- 
ceptible to diseases. When working, 
Essayan wears an immaculately clean 
smock. Keep out mice, rats, lizards 
and especially ants, for these are 
known to destory silkworms. 


Spal PRIOR TO your spring crop of 
mulberry leaves, order your di- 
sease-free silkworm eggs. So tiny they 
are—like poppy seeds—that it takes 
30,000 to 40,000 of them to make an 
ounce. Essayan keeps them over the 
winter in a dry atmosphere with a 
temperature of about 37 degrees 
Fahrenheit. In that way they won't 
hatch, but the germ is kept alive. 
Their containers—one-ounce, paste- 
board boxes—are perforated with tiny 
holes to provide air. Upon receipt of 
your eggs, and if the trees have leaved 
sufficiently, spread them out on a 
piece of clean paper and lay this in a 
tray, or box of some kind. Subject the 
room to a temperature of from 70 
to 78 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Within 16 days, you will note 
tiny black objects on the surface of 
the eggs. These are the worms emerg- 
ing from their shells. After several 
hours, remove those that have 
hatched to a tray of their own. Do 
this from time to time, and you will 
keep the worms uniform in size and 
in the same stage of development. 
This simplifies your feeding prob- 
lem. At the start, the diminutive 
worms suck only the juices from the 
leaves. So sprinkle in between them 
leaves chopped into -particles no 
larger than bits of cigarette tobacco. 


| ete OR six days after their birth, 
the worms shed their skins, or 
moult, for the first time. They are 
now a little bigger; their appetites 
have increased. Four or five days later 
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they go through their second moult, 
then, followed by an equal numbe: 
of days, their third. Between thei: 
third and fourth, which requires five 
to seven days, they eat voraciousl) 
the entire mulberry leaf. As they 
gnaw the edges with their semicir 
cular jaws, the noise resembles thai 
of rain pelting a tin roof. A motion 
picture company has made arrange 
ments with Essayan to record the 
worm’s eating in sound pictures. 
From their fourth moult to maturity, 
requires from seven to twelve days. 
They should have food before them 
at all times, the particles of leaves be 
coming larger as they grow. After the 
third moult, they should be fed the 
entire leaf. At each moult, transfer 
them to clean trays. 

The mature worm approximates 
two inches in length, although Es 
sayan has had them as long as fow 
inches. When they begin to lose 
their appetite and start to wander 
around, you'll know that they are in 
search of a place to spin their co 
coons. For this purpose, you can 
build them forms—thin slats across 
the top and bottom of some. boards. 
the space between being, say three 
inches. Deposit the worms onto the 
bottom slats. 

From here, let us follow the actions 
of a single worm. From its spineret 
just below its mouth, there shortly 
will come out the sticky fiber, which. 
as guy lines, it attaches to the lower 
and upper slats. When satisfactorily 
anchored, it moves its head somewhat 
like a figure eight, throwing the 
thread around its body from head to 
tail. Within five or six hours, the 
worm is out of sight; within 24 hours. 
it has spun out most of its substance. 
After three days, the cocoon is com. 
pleted. 

Should you leave it to itself, with- 
in 20 days the worm would develop 


into a moth and force itself through 


the end of the cocoon. This would 
spoil it for unreeling the silk. Some, 
nevertheless, are permitted to do this 
in order to have eggs for next sea- 
son’s crop. After mating, the female 
moth lays the eggs—about 800 of 
them—and the cycle begins all over 
again. 


A THE BEGINNING of your hobby 
however, it is best for you to 
order your eggs from a reputable 
sericulturist. Raising them and exam 
ing them for diseases is a science of 
its own. So your job is to kill the 
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pupae inside of the cocoons,—or 
“choke the cocoons,” as it is techni- 
cally called,—before they develop into 
moths and break through. You can 
do this by putting the cocoons in an 
oven heated to about 90 to 100 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. Or you can “stifle” 
them by inserting them in refriger- 
ated chambers of about 35 to 40 de- 
yrees Fahrenheit. 

With this, your job is done. From 
here, the cocoons go to the factories 
to be unreeled, and, finally, to be 
manufactured into lovely, p silk 
hose for your wife or sweetheart or 
into other silk articles. You can ob- 
tain names of concerns which will 
buy your cocoons from your state de- 
partment of agriculture, or any 
authorities vitally interested in silk 
production. And here is a tip from 
Essayan: get in on the ground floor. 
In the United States, sericulture is 
still in its infancy. Those who begin 
itas a hobby today may—not so many 
months from now—be. banking real 
money. 


Old Typewriters Help 
Sell New Ones 


(Continued from Page 61) 
parts so badly that the machine was 
useless. 

Smock enjoys his old typewriters 
much as we do a good book. He 
keeps them in splendid repair and 
among the entire collection there 
isn’t one that doesn’t type perfectly. 
Yes, Smock combined his business 
and hobby and made them both pay 


handsome dividends. 


Along the Hobby 
Bookshelf 


(Continued from Page 5) 


States and has worked out a chart 
which shows you just what your 
chances of getting in good skiing are 
in any given month at any one of 
several well known ski resorts. He 
also devotes a separate chapter to 
each of the best known skiing places, 
listing accomodations and prices. 


Ger ALSO INCLUDES a chapter 
on facts about snow which will 
be of interest even if you don’t have 
the slightest desire to ski. There’s 
also a chapter on sledding which 
covers both the thrilling and elab- 
orate sport of bob sledding and the 
familar kind that all the kids in the 








pment. 


. RAISE 
me, SILK 
WORMS 


If you are interested 
in a highly profit- 
able venture send 

one dollar before 

March 1, 1947, and 

you will receive 100 
3 Silk worm eggs or 
= 20 Silk worms, your 
2 choice. Instructions 
= will be enclosed. 


JAKE ESSAYAN 
713 E. Hyde Park Blvd. 
Inglewood, California 
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Plaster NOT run-of-' mill 
mat It is high grade tested plaster 
always fresh, white, finely ground. 
Used by commercial cast makers. 
ing ingredient which dries out to the 
surface of a cast. Result--hard, sized 


surface. 
A 100 LB. BAG COSTS YOU ONLY, 


(Price F.0.B. Blue Rapids, Kansas. ¥ 
treight when pee be over =e had 


Money Back Guarantee 
BLUE RAPIDS SUPPLY COMPANY 


Blue Rapids, Kansas 


We are now carrying a line of rubber molds 
and tiquid rubber. 















HOOKED RUG 






Work from face of pattern with this light- 
weight, easy to use hooker. Excellent for 
beginners. Make as many as 50 stitches 
a minute. 


Complete with 3 lovely rug 
patterns ONLY $1.00 


INCLUDING 


@ Special hot iron transfer rug pat- 
terns 

@ Directions for hooking rugs 

® Instructions for making rug hook- 
ing frames 


Send order with $1.00 for 3H232 to 


MODERN HANDCRAFT, INC. 


Handcraft Bldg. Kansas City 16, Mo. 
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are easy to make 
with this amazing 


New Rug Hooker 








Please Mention “Profitable Hobbies” 


when answering advertisements. 
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neighborhood go in for when it snows. 

The world’s record for ski jumping 
is 350.96 feet, made in 1939 in Jugo 
slavia by Joseph Bradl, and the high- 
est recorded speed attained on skis 
is 84.7 miles an hour, reached at St. 
Moritz in Switzerland. The long dist- 
ance record is 5,590 miles in ap 
proximately six months, made by five 
Russians. If these records all tend 
to discourage you because of thei: 
seeming unattainability, consider this 
fact and take heart: the average be- 
ginner falls down (makes sitzmarks) 
every 30 feet. And according to Garri- 
son, this very month, February. is 
the best for skiing. 


Giving Parties for Other 
People’s Children 


(Continued from Page 59) 


effort on my part as all of this ma 
terial is already in my file, and for 
the fee of $1 it might just as well be 
working for me. 

At the present time one new field 
is offering itself to me but I have 
not yet entered it. Having persuaded 
me to give them ideas, certain clients 
would now like me to do the prepar- 
atory work, such as writing out in- 
vitations, making favors and _ table 
centerpieces. This could be a lucra- 
tive business—one that could be done 
at home while caring for my family. 
But I am reluctant to take on more 
work at the present time. 

I want to keep parties as much of a 
hobby as I can, since they really 
were my very enjoyable hobby long 
before they became a money-making 
pastime. I really do enjoy the child. 
ren’s parties which I plan and attend 
and I never consider them work. 


Make a Radio 
Cabinet for 25c 
(Continued from Page 24) 


Here is my itemized cost list to 
make this radio cabinet: 





Orange crate wood... 0 
Sheet of masonite... 5 cents 
Screws 5 cents 
Grill cloth ..- 5 cents 
Paper, one roll_.__ 10 cents 
Total cost_..._- 25 cents 


Grill cloth can be purchased at a 
radio store. If you want to fix up 
the old table, one can of paint or 
enamel will do the trick, plus 5 cents 
worth of half round molding. 








04 
Girl Friend of the 


Snowman 
Continued from Page 35) 


T HEN ALL OF A sudden Jim stopped 
laughing as he saw last year’s. He 
looked at it closely. “Say how’d you 
make her lips smiling and her eyes so 
real they look as if they could wink?” 
He added quickly, “And those aren’t 
any rocks you were using that time.” 

“That’s my secret,” I ‘said and 
grinned at him. “You'll just have to 
wait ‘till I finish this year’s to find 
out.” 

He gave me a look and then 
changed the subject. “I used to know 
a guy in the Navy who tried this 
sort of stuff but he was always making 
dogs—out of butter, soap, snow, any- 
thing he could find.” He paused and 
then asked, “Why don’t you make a 
handsome man for yourself?” 

“I never tried for several reasons,” 
[ explained. “One, you need to have 
a large solid base for anything you 
make from snow, especially if the 
snow is melting at all. And the best 
time to mold the snow is when it is 
melting enough to roll into balls 
quickly.” 

“Agreed,” Jim said, “But I’d like to 
see you try it.” 

“But did you ever notice what 
sissies the models or manikins in store 
windows are?” I asked. “The women 
do manage to look sophisticated or 
like beautiful dolls, but when you 
take away a man’s muscles, his per- 
sonality and most of the expression 
on his face he isn’t going to be any 
dream-man of mine.” 

Jim laughed at my seriousness and 
then suggested that we'd better get 
back outside if the “Queen of Sheba” 
was to be done that evening. “I don’t 
remember your studying any of this 
stuff in school—I mean sculpturing 
and the like,” he said as he opened 
the door for me to go out. 

“T didn’t. In a small town like this 
they didn’t offer such a thing. This 
stuff has always been just a hobby for 
me, something that kept me from 
being a house-cat in winter. Lots of 
times I didn’t get off from school and 
later from work in time to make them, 
but I’ve always tried to make some- 
thing out of snow at least once a 
winter.” 


Ws WE GOT BACK out to the 
snowgirl I saw at once that her 
nose was much too small for her face. 
Much as I hated to, I took my stick 


and slashed the nose off clean as a 
snowslide. 

This brought protests from the kids 
and Jim asked me if I was getting 
jealous. I shook my head that I 
wasn’t as I picked up a handful of 
snow and began moulding it slowly 
in the shape of a nose. Then I stuck 
it onto her face. It was too big—much 


too big. With a small strip of an old . 


shingle I carved the nose out, brush- 
ing away the loose snow with my 
fingers. Naturally I took a bit too 
much from the cheeks and this had 
to be moulded back. 


A nice thing about the hobby, is 
that no matter how many things you 
do wrong, a handful of snow or so 
will make it right again. 

Some of the kids wanted to help 
me and I let them make the snow- 
girl’s curls. Then one of them insisted 
that I tell them how I made the 
eyes and lips. “We want to know the 
secret,” they demanded. 


Out of my pocket I pulled three 
little pieces of paper and six straight 
pins. I showed them the two eyes, 
complete with eyelashes. I had drawn 
them with pencil so as to be able to 
shade them. I put a pin at each end of 
the eye and then stuck it straight into 
the snow. 

Then with the eyes safely in place 
I pinned the mouth onto the lips I’d 
moulded of snow. The girl was smil- 
ing now and Jim swore she was doing 
it just for him. 

All in all we finished it before the 
sun was ready to go down. I sent into 
the house for my camera as I always 
get pictures of the snowgirls as soon 
as I finish them. 

I got a bit of extra fun out of it 
this time. I’d always wanted to see 
Jim down on his knees to a girl so 
when he posed with this girl as in an 
old-fashioned proposal it just turned 
the trick. 


Soe HOBBIES MAKE money but 
those that help you keep your 
health are worth plenty too. And 
after a few hours out in the brisk air, 
playing in the snow, a warm fireside 
seems a lot cozier than if you’d been 
penned indoors all day. 


This isn’t an all year round hobby, 
but next time I think I'll see what I 
can do to blend the seasons. How 
about a gal in one of those Hollywood 
bathing beauty poses? Nope, not every 
guy’can have ’em but you could 
make one of snow. Or maybe if 
Santa doesn’t treat you just right 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


every year,—how about up and turn 
ing him to snow? 

There are dozens of things every- 
one can make. And no matter’ what 
it is, those pictures look mighty re- 
freshing on one of those steamy, un- 
comfortable days in July. I know, | 
pull out my album every year around 
that time. 





“I never knew a hobby could be 
so exciting until Cedric became an 
amateur detective!” 





Answers to Reading Game 
On Page 53 


12. 16. 
Sister. 17. 
Wood. 18. 
Berries. 19. 
July. 20. 
Sun. 21. 
Birds. 22, 
Through. 23. 
Pond. 24. 
. Already. 25. 
. After. 26. 
. Said. 2. 
. Nearly. 28. 
. Stooping. 29. 
. Readily. 30. 


Meanwhile. 
Behind. 
Disappeared. 
Rain. 

Wet. 
Therefore. 
As. 

Slower. 
Hoped. 
Just. 
Minutes. 
However. 
Warmth. 
Next. 


Cautious. 


1. 
2. 
oe 
4. 
5. 
6. 
¥s 
8. 
¥ 


Answers to Crossword 
Puzzle on Page 49 
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| Zor You! 


More Than 100 Fascinating Hobby 
‘| Ideas for Half a Cent Apiece 


You hobbyists have convinced us that any hobby idea 
is a new one until you've seen it, and that thrilling new 
ideas at half a cent apiece are a bargain. 

So, to bring you many hours of spare-time pleasure, 
and the opportunity for extra cash, we've put three back 
issues of PROFITABLE HOBBIES into a bargain package 
for you. 

The February, March and April issues of 1946, the 
first three in PROFITABLE HOBBIES popular parade, have 
been chosen by the Editors from readers’ requests as the 
January special offer. 

In these numbers are more than one hundred hobby 
success stories of people from all over the country. In 
one is the story which won first prize in PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES' big $2500 story contest with which the magazine 
was launched. In the other two numbers are several other 
prize-winning yarns to delight those who love entertaining 
reading. 

COMPLETE YOUR HOBBY LIBRARY 

Although these back numbers have been sold formerly 
as an accommodation to subscribers who missed early 
issues, at 25c apiece, you can now get THREE idea-packed 
issues for only 50c. 

Since the supply is limited you must order promptly. 
To complete YOUR hobby library with these issues which 
will soon be collectors’ items, just fill out the coupon below, 
add 50c AND MAIL IT BACK TODAY. Your hobby 


treasure chest package will be mailed you at once. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
C7 Westport Station 
Kansas City 2, Mo. 


Enciosed is 50c for which you are to send me, postpaid, 
the February, March and April, 1946 issues of PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES in your special bargain offer. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
STATE 























‘STAMPED ON SNOWY 
y@SOFT MATERIAL 
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oh The parades of State 
Ae Flowers and State — = 
SA<G back again, for the first time 
WON evaliaiie in 48 lovelier-than 
' ever designs stamped on soft | 
white material—about nine- ~ 
inch squares. a 

Included with orders fo 
either quilt is a color guid 4 
and suggestions for arrange- © 
ment of blocks in pleasing © 
design. 


Work the brilliant plumage 
of our American birds and ~ 
bring into colorful blossom — 
the official flower of each 
state. 


Both the State Flower quilt 
and the State Bird quilt are 
available also in the special 
hot iron transfers that can be 
used more than once. 


State Flower Quilt 
369901—Hot iron transfers 
for 48 blocks 
36241 —Stamped flowers 
on 48 blocks 


State Bird Quilt 
36626—Hot iron transfers 

for 48 blocks 
36246—Stamped birds on 


ORDER BRILLIANT LILY FLOSS 48 blocks 


FOR YOUR QUILT 

For your convenience we have listed be. 
low our complete line of high-grade six- 
strand Lily embroidery floss, available in 
eight-yard skeins. When ordering specify 
number of skeins and colors desired. 
36215—24 skeins (all one color) 
3G6216—35 skeins (your choice of 

colors 


172 Rose 





174 Cerise 
Light Pink 
Nymph 
Pea Green 
Spring Green 
Medium Green 
Emerald Green 
Brilliant Green 
Light Green 
Sunset 
Flame 
Rainbow 
Peach 
Pastel 
Fiesta 
Tan 
Amethyst 
Red 


Black 
226 Princeton Orange 


Myrtle Green 
Dark Green 

Light Steel Blue 
Steele Blue 

Pink 

Shaded Blues 
Shaded Greens 
Shaded Roses 
Shaded Yellows 
Shaded Browns 
Shaded Lavenders 
Shaded Oranges 
Shaded Br. Greens 
Navy 

Turquoise 
Hunter Green 
Lilac 

Beauty Rose 

Grey 


15 
Burnt Orange 17 


Brilliant Red 
Orange 

Deep Yellow 
Yellow 

Medium Yellow 
Light Yellow 
Violet 

Light Lavender 
Diadem 
Medium Brown 
Dark Brown 
Golden Brown 
Red Brown 
Blue 

Dark China Blue 
Azure Blue 
Light Blue 

Pale Blue 
Lavender 


1 Deep Rose 387 


Scarlet 

White 

Dark Orange 
Dark Red 

Wine 

Orchid 

Dark Lilat 
Light Tan 
Linen 
Chocolate 
Liberty Blue 
Indigo Blue 
Electric Blue 
Dark Electric Blue 
Coral Pink 
Dark Coral Pink 
Rose Pink 

Dark Rose-pink 
Shutter Green 
Bottle Green 


To Order Write to MODERN HANDCRAFT; INC., 780 Handcraft Bldg., Kansas City 16, Mo, 





